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‘The Way to God 


3 x M4 = The ‘pond section of the series of talks on ‘The Way to God’ 


N many ‘of the lower religions of the world the idea of 
God was simply that of a magnified man. Divine 
beings ‘were conceived as just like human beings, 
“except - that they were more powerful, and, as was 
sometimes thought, did not suffer or die. It is quite a 
“natural belief at this stage of religious development to 
‘suppose that the gods make their will known through 


persons with very human characters, with moods and 
whims" like men, their intentions may be disclosed, it is 
-__ natural to suppose, by all sorts of queer devices, such as 
the flight of birds*and the nature of the entrails of an 
se animal offered in sacrifice. I am afraid this lower concep- 
tion of God still lingers among us, otherwise I cannot 
explain why so many people believe in astrology. But if 
sae ¥ we are Christians, or indeed if we are really civilised 
ie _ persons, we have left these ideas behind. We have learned 


Creator and Sustainer of the whole Universe. That is the 
only. belief in God which any modern, educated and intel- 
ligent man would consider worth discussing. 


Si the Crexcive Mind 
is the it re the Creative Mind, which is behind and 


eh: all things. Where then should we expect to find 
F signs of His presence and indications of His character? 


& that God is a Spirit, not just humanity enlarged, but the 


Soe God exists at all, therefore, we may assume that He” 


1 bsseree is pee! a world which He creates. 
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— Does God Speak i in the W. orld cAround Us? 


# £ By the Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS 


—Does God Speak ?’—is here opened by the Dean of St. Paul’s 


into a room which had been lived in by one whom we had 
never seen and of whom perhaps we had never heard. If 
we had time to look round we could learn a great deal 
about him. He would have left traces of his personality 


_ everywhere. His books and pictures, his clothes, the order 


or disorder of his possessions, all would tell us something. 


’ Very likely we should be puzzled by some of the evidence 
\oracles.and omens. When the gods are imagined to be © 


and wish that we could find something which he had © 
written, or, still better, meet the man himself; but we 
should be quite certain that it was a person and not an 
animal who inhabited the room and that we had some © 
knowledge of his character. This is not unlike our position 
with regard to the manifestations of God in the world 
around us. There are indications of His presence and of es 
His nature which we may read if we care to take the 7 
trouble. They do not tell us everything we should like to 
know, but they tell us something, and they are observed 
only by those who look for them and are sensitive to their 
meaning. . 
This illustration does not take us all the way. There are 
two most important differences between our room and the ~ 
Universe around us. God is not absent from the world. 
He is not like a man who has gone out of the room. He 
is, soto speak, concealed behind it. He is still there, 4 
present in every part, though invisible to our bodily eyes. 9 
And the second difference is that the Universe, unlike the 
room, is not finished. It does not stand still. While we ee 
look at it, it is changing and being created. a oa 
In former times it was thought that a’ pres of nature ps 3a 
a4 


and: decisive that only stupid people or 
ded by by evil desires could fail to be convinced. 
sre two great arguments, which were used early 
history of philosophy by Plato and Aristotle, and . 
been stated in various forms by great thinkers since 
day. Put in the simplest form, these arguments ran 
like this. We are confronted with a world in which change 
s constantly taking place. Now we discover that all events 
___ have a cause, and that we cannot explain any event except 
_by assigning another event, or events, as its cause. We 
ate compelled to assume that anything whatever must be 
___ explained by finding its cause. But we cannot be satisfied 
___ by thinking of an endless series of causes, one which has 
; no starting-point. That would be inconceivable. It would. 
_ be_rather like’ supposing ‘that a chain could hang on 
~ nothing. So then we are led by logical necessity to believe - 
‘eae that there is a first Cause, an uncaused Cause, from which - 
all thé events and changes of the world flow an tan 


The second argument is gciselvc connected with the aes 


look as. if ‘they were: Ss to_some. ‘purpose. Now, the 
only explanation. of: means adapted. to ends is that they 
have been arranged bys some mind; so:it was inferred that 
there was a divine. Mind which. directed these purposive 
tendencies: Paley put« the ‘argument ‘in _a_ telling: way: 
| (though not the best from a logical point of: view) when he 
used the example of a watch. Suppose’ you :had’ never 
seen a watch, but one day found one lying on the ground. 
It would not take you long to discover that its parts were 
delicately adjusted for the purpose of marking the” time, 
-and you would infer that it had’ been’ designed by an 
ras intelligent mind. Now such an organ as the human eye is 
a mechanism more complex and more marvellous than 
: - any watch: does not the same inference hold good? 


Nineteenth- Century Scientific Thought— 


___ Philosophers such as Kant criticised these arguments 
severely, but it was the great advance of science in the 
nineteenth century which undermined their authority in 
: the minds of most educated persons. The method of 
_ science, up to a few years ago, was to apply the principle 
of mechanism as far as it would: go. The scientific man 
of the nineteenth century was never quite happy unless 
_ he could think of everything as part. of a machine. He 
"liked to be able to make a model. of it, as Lord Kelvin 
said. And up to a point, the triumphs of scientific method 
_ supported the idea that mechanism could be found every; 
ae were. Quite naturally. philosophers, who in their specu- 
-..__ Jations went beyond the results of science, put forward the 
. idea thatthe whole of nature is capable of being explained — 
on these’ lines and the Universe is nothing .but avast ” 
‘machine which runs itself. As a matter of fact, the theory © 
was always ridiculous, because all the machines we know 
have been the product of design and a machine which . 
started itself and explained itself would be. “something _ 
___ which it would be a misuse of language to call'a machine. . 
But still the older argument seemed to many. “people to 
_ have been damaged, and it certainly needed to.be restated. 


- tion by natural selection. This was a knock-out blow for > 


_ watch, for the theory offered an explanation of the 
; ‘development of such organs as the human eye which did ~ 
not require the idea of purpose or design. The higher 
-, and more complex forms of existence were, it seemed, 

: evolved from lower and simpler forms by the operation, of 
natural and undirected causes. ane: 


_ I must admit that I do not think we can find i in  hature 

the basis for a conclusive argument that God exists and 
that He is good.’ I mean that I do not see how we can 
‘frame the kind of argument which some of us used to 


_ Another jar was delivered by Darwin’s theory of evolu- © . 


BME oatne: design argument as presented by Paley and his 


- study yen Buclid 1 was Giaghe ir in schools | i 
‘end you could triumphantly say ‘Q.E.D. aie you must f 
be a fool if you can’t see it’. I should prefer to putthe case ~ 

thus: A careful study of nature as a whole gives more sup- 2 
port to the hypothesis of the existence of God than to 
any possible alternative view. The number of pies 
tions ofthe facts of nature open’to us is strictly limited. 
All the theories which have been suggested are variations. 
on a few themes. Among them the theory of God the ae 


¥. 
% 
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‘Creator explains most and offers fewer difficulties than ES 


any other. The two arguments which I have briefly e 
described earlier in this talk ate two ways of presenting 
some of the evidence in favour of the hypothesis. = ae 


—Gives Piace to that of the Twentieth Century - es 


~ We must observe that these arguments look much more 
“convincing now than they did at the end of the nineteenth 
century. For.two very important changes have taken ~ Be 
_ place in-thé intellectual world, changes the consequences. = 
of which we do not yet see very clearly. First, we know ; 
now beyond. any question that nature is not a vast 
machine. If we like to go on thinking of it in mechanical ; 
_terms for certain purposes, well and good, but-we shall be 
the victims of illusion if we suppose that this is the final 
‘truth. -For ‘modern physics has demonstrated that the 
stuff out of which nature is made is not minute bits of 
matter. The old conception of the atom has been ex-. 
ploded, and ¥ we know that the last analysis of matter can- 
not give us anything which we should call material. 
Radiation is-the ultimate physical reality; .so that | the 
author of Genesis, when he tells-us that the first creative 
act was ‘God said, let there be light’, is very near. to the 
results of modern science. Mechanism as an ‘ultimate 
principle of the philosophy of nature has vanished. The 
man who thought he could construct a machine out of 
‘waves of probability’ would be an optimist indeed. Very 
few men of science today would be prepared to maintain: 
‘that nature is in any sense a self-explanatory system. The’ 
address at Aberdeen of the President of the British Asso- 
ciation is an indication of the way in which*the more 
philosophical scientists are coming to the view that 
nature implies mind. We are always finding” ourselves 
driven back behind nature to seek in thought for‘its origin 
and ground. The old train of reflexion which led to the 
idea of'a First Cause of all things, a universal ‘Mind, is 
coming back in a new and more profound guise. 


The second important, change in scientific thought is 
the new conception of evolution which is rapidly making 
its way among biologists and philosophers. The older 
view, that evolution is a totally undirected and purposeless — 

process, has been” drastically | criticised, and though: it is 
“ still held by. several eminent ‘authorities, appears to be 
giving way, toa ‘theory. that there is a dizection in evolu- 
“tion, that it is, in’som2 sense, creative. The chief reason 
for this change i is the. difficulty i in accounting for the fact 
that, in the gourse of. evolution, higher kinds of ¢ existence , aap 
are produced’ which ‘could not have’ heen predicted from # 
“what went. before, ‘which are not mere ‘resultants’, and 
_cannot be explained by. the earlier and lower. types of 
‘being from: which they ‘ emerge’. The outstanding instance 
_ of this feature of evolution is the emergence of mind. . We 
ant cannot “reflect 2 ‘much upon this astonishing’ ut 
a ithinking.and the unintelligent: there ha arisen. : a 
intelligence; thought, reason, conscience; there have 
beings who are able to seek truth and to begin to” under= 
- stand the process of. evolution itself. It would’ be a 
thing if every writer on evolution were compelled to aa 
“us. how, in his theory of evolution, he would: “explain: his. 
.own existence, that is, explain how the process- “produces — 
an. understanding of itself. I assert that the. more one — 
‘ponders on this fact of the ¢ emergence of mind the more 
~ preposterous a merely mechanical or ‘materialistic ‘theory Ee 
. of evolution, appears. We may sum up the situation inthe = 


(Continued on page 958) i 
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How the Chaco War is Being Fought 


By Dr. J. W. LINDSAY 


Broadcast on November 24 


'W people over here seem to have much idea of the 
kind of war that is going on in the Gran Chaco. I have 
heard it said on all sides, ‘War! That’s not a war! A 
few dagoes popping at each other from behind trees! 
I don’t suppose there have been any casualties worth speaking 
of, and if they had such things as tanks and ’planes, for 
instance, they wouldn’t know how to use 
them!’ 

Well, I think I’m qualified to tell you 
what the war is really like, for I have been 
in it from the beginning, working as a doctor 
of the Paraguayan Red Cross and director 
of one of the military hospitals of the army. 
But although I have been working for the 
Paraguayans, I’m also a missionary, and 
after 34 years in South America, I have 
various friends in the neighbouring nations; 
‘so it is very difficult for me to talk to you 
about it at all, for I don’t want to offend 
susceptibilities, or add anything to the 
hatred and bitterness that already exists. 
For that reason I am not going to talk 
about the causes of the war; but only the 
conditions under which it is being fought. 

The two nations, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
who are fighting over the Chaco_ Territory 
which lies between them, aren’t savages: 
they are both members of the League of 
Nations, nominally Christian peoples, and 
although they are backward economically 
in comparison with some other South 
American nations, they have both enjoyed 
400 years of Latin American civilisation. You may realise 
more clearly how civilised they are when I show you later on 
how quickly they have mastered the science of modern war. 

At the beginning of the war, 24 years ago, there were no 
roads through the country of the war zone. The-troops had 
to foot-slog through hundreds of miles of bush, jungle and 
swamp. During the first six months our wounded and sick 
were brought back 250 to 300 miles in bullock wagons. The 
journey took from two to three weeks, during which, of course, 


Where sandy soil prevents trench-digging: asection of the Paraguayan firing-line 


Paraguayan front-line outpost 


half the poor boys died. Such difficulties of transport hindered 
the proper provisioning of the troops, and our base hospitals 
were soon filled with the living skeletons of the victims of 
vitamin starvation. 

The first contingents of the Paraguayans, hurriedly raised 
from the country districts of the north, went in any old clothes 


they had;. for 
the 5o0-odd 
boys from our 
own village, 
my wife and 
daughter and 
the native 
women worked 
day and night 


CO. 
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Map of the war territory 


Black circles show the location of Bolivian forts, and white 
circles the Paraguayan, at the beginning of hostilities 


making shirts and mosquito nets and any 
kind of thing like a uniform so that our 
boys could go to the war at least looking 
like soldiers. They went from us mounted 
but practically without arms; their handiest 
weapon was the macheté, the long straight 
sickle all South Americans use in their 
plantations. But war conditions now are 
completely different. Roads have been made 
for hundreds of miles in all directions in 
the war zone, and motor wagons now do 
most of the transport. 
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Chaco combatants: a group of 
Bolivians 
The 250 to 300 miles trans- 
port of the sick and wounded 
is now done in ambulance 
aeroplanes in two or three 
hours instead of two or three 
weeks, and hygiene and other 
prophylaxis against disease in 
the trenches, inthe camps,in  «& pg 
the field hospitals that have "7% = 
sprungup,arenowthoroughly } k 
up to date. Incidentally, there 


fag 


The Paraguayan Commander-in-Chief (centre of picture), General 
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Paraguayan airmen’s 
mess 
come to think of it. The rank 
and file of both armies are 
more or less of Indian blood 
out of two quite different 
races. The Indian race .of 
Bolivians is that of the Que- 
chua Aymara, while.that of 
the Paraguayans is of the 
Guarani, a word meaning 
‘Warrior’. The cowboys, the 
woodmen, the river bargemen 


Re 


has been absolute prohibition Estigarribia (who served under Marshal Foch in the Great War), and and the plantation men are 
of alcoholic drink in the war his H.Q. staff all of the Paraguayan Guarani 


zone since the very beginning. 

Both armies have imported all the most modern weapons of 
war: tanks, light artillery, light and heavy machine guns, rifles 
and bayonets, and aeroplanes of every kind. Tanks were found 
to be useless owing to the nature of the ground. Gas has not 
been tried, because the suffocating heat made it impossible to 
wear gas-masks for even a short time, and steel helmets cannot 
be used either for the same reason. There are trenches every- 
where, except in those places 
where they cannot be dug either 
because of the water, or the dry 
slippery sand. Resting troops 
simply lie out under cover in 
the woods, hidden from enemy 
*planes, and tortured by mos- 
quitoes and myriads of biting 
and stinging insects. In night 
marches, if a man falls out, the 
jaguars or pumas cet him before 
morning: 

Now all this change in war 
conditions that has taken place 
is most interesting when you 


Wes - ‘ 3 fetes 


The Gran Chaco—types of country: (above) impassable swamp; 


race. In this war they often 
still prefer their knives for use when they creep out into the 
darkness and knife the enemy gunners and bringin the machine 
guns; for in peace time the Guarani boy hunts with his pouch 
rolled round his left arm and his knife.in his right hand, fight- 
ing alone and killing the jaguar and puma. But they are all, 
nevertheless, curiously mechanically minded. They love 
fiddling with things, bits of machinery, pulling them to pieces 
and seeing how they work, and 
it is due to this mechanical 
intelligence that they so rapidly 
mastered the use of every 
modern weapon. They are now 
fearless airmen, and the most 
daring motor drivers over the 
rough country of the Chaco 
territory. 

The war in its history and 
strategy has been a replica in 
miniature of the great Euro- 
pean war, but the slaughter has 
been more frightful than in 
any modern war. The South 


i 2 


(left) malaria infested pools; and (right) sandy palm country 
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fourteen : years’ improve- 
ment in armaments gave 
the European - War a. 
mortality of one in ten, 
and. ‘exactly fourteen 
more years of scientific | 
improvement in the 
machinery of war. has 
in the Chaco war given 
a mortality of one in five. 
What the end or the 
final results .of this, war 
may be, no one “can tell. In the Srahtvcnicts ‘inthe 
during which it has been going on, six different peace 


~ Verdun against four overwhelming offensives 


~ Causes of War 


: Where the War started . 
So irhe Mission Church i in Central’ Chaco, at the s 


the Mission peas disappeared 


conferences ‘have been 


- held, and six. different 
‘peace’ formulas ~ pro- 
posed,’ including those 
¥ the League ‘of 
/ ations, but all have 
been. in Vain, as: the real 
causes of the war have 
not: yet been- dealt with. 
Today marks the adop- 
tion by the League of 
Nations “of yet an- 
other formula, | which 
we hope may commend 


t where in 1933 ‘the Sep ony held their 
uring the first of which all vestiges even of 
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itself to both countries, and lead to an end of the 


conflict. 


Is Our Money System iG Blame? 


By Major C. H. DOUGLAS 


ERHAPS the first necessity, if we wish to arrive at the 
truth of this matter, is to be clear on what we mean by 
~ ‘war’. The technical definition of war is ‘any action 
‘taken to impose your will upon an enemy, or to prevent 
him from imposing his will upon you’. You will, I think, 
recognise at once that this definition of war makes the motive 
rather than. the method the important matter to consider: 
I am much afraid that more energy is devoted at the present 


time to the endeavour to modify the methods of war than to — 


removing the motive for war. If we recognise this, we shall be 
in a better position to realise that we are never at peace— 
that only the form of war changes. 


- 


Military War is Intensified Economic War 


Military wars are waged by nations, a statement which is 
the basis for the somewhat naive and, I think, certainly 
erroneous idea that you would abolish war if you abolished 
nations. This is much like saying that you would abolish 
rate-paying if you abolished Urban District Councils. You 
do not dispose of a problem by enlarging its boundaries, and, 
‘if I am not mistaken, the seeds of war are in every village. 
I think that we can get a glimpse of the main causes of war if 
we consider the problems of statesmen, who are expected to 
guide the destinies of nations. I suppose most statesmen at 
the present time would agree that their primary problem is to 
increase employment, and to induce trade prosperity for their - 
own nationals; and there are few of them who would not add - 
that the shortest way to achieve this would be to capture . 


foreign markets. Once this, the common theory of inter- - 


national trade, is assumed, we have, I believe, set our feet | 
upon , a road whose only” end is war. The use of the word 
‘capture’ indicates the desire to take away. from.some other 
country something with which they—being unable, also; to 


be prosperous without general employnient—do not desire to © 
part. That is endeavouring to impose your will upon an - 
adversary, and is economic war, which has always ultimately re- | 


sulted in military war, and probably always wil!..The so-called 
psychological causes of war are, I feel confident, the response 
of human nature to irritations or fears which can-be traced. 


to this cause, either directly or indirectly. To say that all men 


will fight if les asap A irritated seems to me to be an argument - 
2 them rather than against, human. ‘ature, 
tis. ot the. irritation. which causes the economic war, it is | 
the econo ic mic war which, causes- “the irritation. "Military, war 
is an ._ inten on. of. economic. war; and - differs. “only in 
: cand: not’ in’ ciple. ” ‘armaments industry, for - 
ines) pi provides employment and high wages to at least the 


\ ere 


it that it provides: Profits to employers, and I’cannot 
se any difersnos between the culpability of the employee and 


the. oa have am saeret gir or rasiesce 

Bhs geese wed am fairly. r wi 
= Business, and I gees believe that the bribery and 
psecetuption, of which we have heard so much in connection 


with armaments, are any worse in that trade than i in many 
others: Ins 

So long as we are prepared to agree, firstly, that de removal 
of industrial unemployment is the primary object of states- 
manship, and, secondly, that the capture of foreign markets 
is the shortest path to the attainment of this objective, we 
have the primary economic irritant. to military war always 
with us, and, moreover, we have it in an accelerating rate of 
growth, because production is expanding through the use of 
power machinery, and undeveloped markets into which sur- 
plus can be poured, are contracting. Any village which has 
two grocers’ shops, each competing for an insufficient, and de- 
creasing, amount of business, while continually enlarging its 
premises, is a working demonstration of the economic causes 
of war—is, in fact, itself at war by economic methods. 


The National Dividend as a Cure for War 


I do not believe that it is sensible to lecture the publics of 
any or all of the nations, on either the wickedness or the 
horrors of war, or to ask for goodwill to abolish military war or 
the trade in armaments, so long as it remains true that, if one 
of the village grocers captures the whole of the other grocer’s 
business, the second grocer and his employees will suffer: 
or if it remains true that if one nation captures the whole of 
another nation’s trade, the population of the second nation will 
be unemployed, and, being unemployed, they will suffer also. 


It is poverty and economic insecurity which submits human _ 


nature to the greatest strain, a statement which is easily prov- 
able by comparing suicide statistics with bankruptcy statistics 
and business depression (see curve on next page). Suicides are 
less in number ‘during wars, not because people like wars, but 


“because there is more money about. Suicides are also less in 


number during trade booms, for the same reason. To know, 
therefore, whether war is inevitable, we have to know whether, 
firstly, there is enough real wealth available to keep the whole 
population in comfort without the whole of the population 
being employed, and, secondly, if this is so, what it is that 
prevents this wealth from being distributed. In regard to the 
first question, I believe there can be no doubt as to the 
answer. We are all beginning to be familiar with the phrase 
‘poverty amidst plenty’, and it is generally admitted that the 
crisis of the past four or five years has been a crisis of giut 
and not a crisis of scarcity. Yet during that crisis poverty has 
been widely extended, because unemployment’ has “been 
widely extended: So that we have experimental evidence that 
full ‘employment i is not nécessary to produce the wealth that 
we require: it is only -necessaty to the-end: that-we may ‘be 
able to distribute wages—quite a different matter. In regard to 
the: second. question, _ therefore, we know it is lack of money 
in the hands of individuals to enable them to buy the wealth 
whichis available, and not the lack of ayailable goods, which 
makes men poor. As our arrangements are at the prestas 
time, money is primarily distributed in respect of. employ- 


> & _ fortresses. Strength unaccompanied by a motive for aggression 
_—__is a factor making for peace. A radical modification of the — 
_--—_s existing financial system will make it possible to build up a 
4 strong and united nation free from economic dissension, 
which would, by its strength, offer a powerful deterrent to 
aggressive war. And, secondly, the spectacle of a contented 
a - and prosperous Britain, willing to trade but. not forced by 
unemployment to fight for trade, would provide an irresistible 
ea object-lesson in genuine progress and would be imitated 
ba everywhere. . ; . 
‘Finally, you may ask why these modifications should not be 
made. For that, I am afraid, I must refer you to the Bank of 


- Dividend, either in a. simple or more complex form, 


states the matter clearly in its article on banking, in 
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beginnings of the cure for war can be found in 
imple rectification of the money system. This — 
rectification must, I think, take the form of a National 


so that while there is real wealth to be distributed, 
nobody shall lack for want of money with which to ~ 
buy, Perhaps I need hardly tell you that money is - 
actually made by the banking system, and not by 
agriculture or industry. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


the words: ‘Banks lend money by creating the means - 
of payment out of nothing’. 

It seems difficult-to make it clear that the pro- 
posal for a national dividend, which would enable 
the products of our industrial system to be bought 
by our own population, has nothing to do with 
socialism, as that is commonly understood. The 
main idea of socialism appears to be the nationalisa- 


tion of productive undertakings and their adminis- 
tration by Government Departments. Whatever 
merits such a proposal may have, or may not have, 
it does not touch the difficulty we have been con- 
sidering. The provision of a national dividend is 
merely to place in the hands of each one of the popu- 

_ Jation, in the form of dividend-paying shares, a share 
_ of what is now known as the National Debt, without, 
however, confiscating that which is already in private 
hands, since the national credit is, in fact, immensely 
greater than that portion of the National Debt which 
now provides incomes to individuals. 
The practical effect of a national dividend would 
be, firstly, to provide a secure source of income to indivi- 
duals which, though it might be desirable to augment it by 


work, when obtainable, would, nevertheless, provide all the © 


necessary purchasing power to maintain self-respect and 
health. By providing a steady demand upon our producing sys- 
tem, it would goa long way towards stabilising business con- 
ditions, and would assure producers of a constant home 
market for their goods. We already have the beginnings of 
such a system in our various pension schemes and unemploy- 


ment insurance, but the defect, for the moment, of these is - 


that they are put forward in conjunction with schemes of 
‘taxation which go a long way towards neutralising their 
beneficial effect. While this is inevitable under our present 
monetary system, it is far from being inevitable when the 
essentially public nature of the monetary system receives 
the recognition which is its due, but is not yet granted to it by 
our bankers, ; e 


_ But you may ask, with reason, why the provision of a_ 
national dividend, even if effective in removing the prime 


motive for aggressive war on the part of Great Britain, would 
so affect the motives of other nations as to prevent them from 


making war upon us. I think the answer to this is twofold. — 


In the first place, I believe it to be, while the present financial 
system persists, merely sentimental to suppose that a weak 


nation, particularly if it be also a rich nation, is a factor making ~ 


for peace. Quite the contrary. It is as sensible to say that a 


bank would never be robbed if it had paper walls. International © 
bankers are, almost to a man, strong advocates of national. 
disarmament, but their bank clerks, alone amongst, civilian — 
employees in this country, are armed with revolvers, and the ~ 


strength of bank premises compares with that of modern 
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Bankruptcies and suicides in Great Britian since 1910 


In considering these curves it is necessary to bear in mind that the official statistics on which they 
are based are given in annual form, and therefore between, the yearly dates which mark the 

ordinates, the curves are, necessarily, interpolated. This. in all probability accounts for their” 
: ’ slight displacement from the events which seem to have controlled them  —s_. Ny 
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England, which is o!!-powerful in these matters. Mr. Montagu 
Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, which is a” 
private company, described the relations of the Bank of 
England and the Treasury as those of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. I should not like you to suppose that I am * 
accusing bankers of a wish to precipitate war. Far from it. 
I am confident that bankers dislike war only less than they 
dislike any change in a financial system with which, almost 


. alone amongst other sections of the community, they appear — 


to be completely satisfied. 


Forthcoming Music 


THE WINTER SEASON of Promenade Concerts which has been 
announced by the B.B.C. will be held in the Queen’s Hall for » 
the fortnight from December 31 to January 12. Sir Henry 
Wood will conduct the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra of ninety 
players, led by Charles Woodhouse, the organist and accom-— 
panist being Berkeley Mason. The opening night on Decem-~ 
ber 31 will be devoted to Wagner, and the soloists on this — 
occasion will be Eva Turner, Parry Jones and Mahry Dawes. 
On January 1, for a Mozart-Haydn concert, the soloists engaged 
are Ina Souez, Heddle Nash and Suggia. Wagner will also be . 
the composer represented at the second Monday concert, on 
January 7, when Stiles-Allen and Harold Williams will sing the . 
solo parts; and at a Brahms concert on Thursday, January 3, the - 
solo pianist will be Solomon. Both the Wednesday evening 
programmes (January 2‘and 9) will be in celebration of the © 


+ 


250th anniversaries of the births of Handel and Bach; onthe 


first occasion ten soloists have been engaged, Isobel Baillie, — 
Eileen Joyce, Jelly D’Aranyi, Adila Fachiri, William Parsons, - 
Thalben-Ball, Berkeley Mason, Ernest Lush, Robert Murchie . 
and Charles Woodhouse; while on the second listeners will _ 


hear Jo Vincent, Frank Titterton;. Isolde Menges and Marcel. 


Dupré. Beethoven will be the subject of the two Friday con-— 


- certs (January 4 and 11), the soloists being Mey Blyth and» _ 
Arthur Catterall on the 4th, and Isobel Baillie, Margaret — e 


Balfour, Parry Jones, Harold Williams, Antonio Brosa and the ~ 


B.B.C. Chorus on the 11th. On: Tuesday, January 8, there is 


itish | a5 
gramme with Mary Jarred and Albert Sammons. Finally, 
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‘The sunny air was stirred with the noise of purposeful activity. . . . I saw the woodsmen lifting their axes with an ease that suggested they 
were as light as thistledown’ 


Simple Life—Then and “Now 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


OMEWHERE about the turn of the nineteenth century 

five gentlemen might have bzen seen bicycling round 

England in search of a home. Not at all an ordinary sort 

of home, of course, for they were not at all ordinary 
gentlemen. You could have told that by the look of them. I 
have no authority for my words, but I rather fancy they wore 
Norfolk suits of a particularly tweedy texture and a particularly 
easy cut. They had hats on; but even so you could see that their 
hair was distinctly on the long side. And theré was an earnest- 
ness on their faces, as they perspiringly pedalled along, that 
betokened the idealist. That, in fact, is exactly what they were: 
idealists. The turn of the century was prolific in such;. but, 
even so, these were not of the ordinary kind. 

Very well, then: five tweedy gentlemen labouring along the 
roads of England looking for a-home. In time—for they were 
hard to please and their demands were somewhat exacting— 
they found it. Not a house; but just a piece of vacant land. 
Forty acres of it all told. They saw the owners, went through 
the necessary formalities of purchase, tucked the title-deeds 
into tineir capacious pockets, and hurried away whence they 
had come. 

It wasn’t long, however, before they were back again—this 
time bringing with them their women and a few other belong- 
ings. They all set to work, and soon there was such a hammer- 
ing and a banging and a to-do going on that the-neighbours, 
what few there were of them, began to wonder what on earth 
it was all about. Busybodies had the time of their lives. All sorts 
of rumours spread with the rapidity of measles; for that quiet 
countryside had never seen men and women quite like these. 


Closer acquaintance, however, revealed that they were, after 
all, quite friendly and pleasant to know. True, they had some 
very odd notions; but on the whole they seemed harmless 
enough. And so first one wooden shack appeared on the scene, 
then another. Primitive roadways were made across the land. 
Trees were pulled down and fences put up. The ground was 
dug and sown. And the five earnest gentlemen and their ladies 
gradually became part of the local scheme of things. 

All this, I-say, was more than thirty years ago. Those five 
men were followers, ardent followers, of Tolstoy, the great 
Russian sage and novelist. They were vastly dissatisfied with 
the world as they found it and eager to prove that it could 
easily be made better. Indeed, that was why they went bicy- 
cling round the countryside: they were looking for a suitable 
site.on which to build a brave new world. They had determined 
that they would live as Tolstoy bade men live: tilling their own 
land, building their own houses, baking their own bread, mak- 
ing their own clothes, sharing all things in common, and. peace 
and amity should dwell among them. And just to show what 
faith they had in this brave new world they were about to build, 
they made a pleasant gesture; they burned the title-deeds of 
their forty acres. 

The years sped by and all went well. It was a grand, free 
life up there on the hills. They felt themselves out of reach of 
the horrid tide of rising industrialism. Of course, they had 
plenty of work to do; but then it was work with a real purpose, 
not mere blind obedience to some greedy capitalist. They were 
tethering their ideals to the trivial round and common task of 
everyday life. Other people came along, attracted by the scheme, 
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and volunteered to throw in their lot with the original colo- 
nists: they were given plots of land, built themselves houses, 
and settled down. In fact it was not ‘long before the reputation 
of this little colony in the Midlands had spread across the seas, 
so that people came from all parts of the world to see how 
beautifully life could be lived if only you went about it in the 
right way. 

The other day I visited that colony, and I want to tell you, 
quite impartially, what I saw. I think the first thing that struck 
me was the air of untidiness everywhere. It may be that I am 
over-particular, too nice about the esthetics of things; but I 
did wonder if brave new worlds had necessarily to be quite as 
unprepossessing as this. As I came out of those quiet upland 
lanes that were still golden with the glow of autumn, and 
found myself suddenly overlooking the colony, it was almost 
as if nature had been violated. Dozens of bungalows, of all 
shapes and sizes and colours, were scattered about, more 
like my idea of the Medicine Hat of fifty years ago than of a 
colony of idealists in the twentieth century. I understood now 
why, when I had asked somebody the way; he had replied: 
“O aye, you mean the Camp!’ I couldn’t help recalling some- 
thing I had just been reading:by Susan Ertz, the novelist. 
“There was once’, said, Miss. Ertz, ‘a very virtuous woman. 
who had execrable taste. One day she complained to another 
woman that her friends were beginning to shun her, and asked 
why this was so. “It is easily explained”, said the other. 
“Virtue of the sort you brag about endears you to no one. Your 
chastity. is your own affair, but the sort of house you build.and 
your choice of clothes, words and manners are the world’s”’’. 
Just-so. When you build yourself a house, surely some thought 
ought to be given.to the fact that other people besides yourself 
will have to look at it, But evidently these colonists did not 
think so when they built their tin-roofed huts and their oddly 
assorted bungalows. Perhaps they held that it doesn’t matter 
what the outside is like so long as all is fair within. And per- 
haps they were right: Anyway, there were the huts and the 


bungalows. The roadways were, as you might say, fair to 


middling. Considering that they were home-made affairs I 
will say they might have been very much worse; but what I 
chiefly liked about some of them, was the way in which gay 
Jate flowers grew so trustfully along their sides—as if they had 
no need to fear acquisitive fingers. It seemed a happy augury, 

Everywhere I came upon notice boards announcing teas and 
refreshments and homecrafts. Oh, those homecrafts!-I know it 
is perverse of me, but nowadays the mere sight of the word 
conjures up in my mind sandals and raffia hats, clothes that 
don’t fit,.and home-made pots that won’t hold anything—and 


all so terribly expensive. I expect it is a reaction in me to a brief - 


period in my life when I dabbled in these things myself. I have 


even sat solemnly at a spinning-wheel, for hours on end, trying — 


to persuade myself what a soothing and delightful occupation 
it was, when all the while I really hated the smell of the 
tick-riddled fleece and was as bored’as could be. And T once 
threw “a pot—I ‘believe that’ is the correct expression; “but 
mercifully it was never fired ‘and so its’ erratic beauty was 
never ‘handed down to posterity.. However, I soon came to 
the conclusion that machines can weave‘cloth and make pots 
far more efficiently. than ever I should succeed in doing, 
and so. now I let them get on with it. But:to return ‘to the 
colony. I had been told that, at any rate once upon a time, the 
place had quite a reputation for its concerts: you could hear 
better music here than you could hear for miles around. But 
apparently all that is changed now: chamber. music has given 
place to the radiogram—and even that is not much in demand. 

I saw no signs that the rule of the colony was still share-and- 
share-alike: indeed, there were one or two shops which cer- 
tainly took money over the counter, and I know that I paid, 

however willingly and inadequately, for the generous cup of 
coffee with which I was supplied at one of the houses. Nor did 
Isee any signs of that happy activity which is surely an integral 
part in the original conception of such an idealist colony. In 
fact, if there was every appearance of peace and amity about 
the place, it did not seem to me quite that spirited. kind of 
peace which I am sure those five Victorian gentlemen had in 
mind. 

During the course of the afternoon I enjoyed an extremely 
interesting talk with one of the earliest of the settlers—if such 
they may be called. Her charm and her courtesy, her dignity 
and quietness, her genuine culture, did much to dispel my 
somewhat disheartening first impressions. of the colony. Per- 
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haps;-after all, I-had let the shell of things count for too much 
in my hasty ‘appraisal of the place. 

My informant admitted that much, water ‘had “Bisse under 
the bridges (so to speak) since that gesture of. burning the 
title-deeds. From the original five the number of inhabi- 


out until there was no room for newcomers. I gathered that 
the early colonists, though received in a friendly enough 
manner by the neighbourhood, had met with some opposition 
from the authorities. There was the incident of a distrained 
piano—the only piano in the colony: no small loss to a com- 
munity as keen, as they ‘were in those days, on music-making. 
And there was the more amusing—though no less serious— 
incident of the distrained steam-roller; a present from some 
well-wisher. To run away with a steam-roller, in default of 
some payment or other, suggests a sense of humour unusual 
in District Councils. Anyway, it accounted a good. deal for the 
condition of the roads in the colony, and I do not suppose 


those early settlers found it at all amusing. But it would have 


taken far more serious rebuffs than this to damp the ardour 
of that little band of pioneers. 

I asked what had been the credentials necessary for adic 
sion into the colony in those days. ‘None in particular’, was 
the reply. ‘Someone came along, seemed interested and 
deserving, and their application was considered by the joint 
assembly of the colony. If they seemed likely aspirants, they 
were given land, with the one proviso that if they did not till 
it they must yield it up to those who would. You see, it was 
outside the tenets of our creed to criticise anybody: we did 
not feel we had the right to do so’. 

In those days no one in the colony was allowed to suffer in 
want of any kind. All the members of the community were 
more or less free of each other’s houses; always sure of a wel- 
come, always confronted with friendliness and good cheer. 
It was symbolical that everyone was called by his christian 
name. All worked together towards one common end; and 
when work was finished, they might meet together for the 
recreation of the mind, by music or discussion or play: But 
now... My informant: did not say as much, but I rather 
inferred that things were different now. 

‘Then you are willing to admit’; I rashly and peas im- 
pertinently asked, ‘that you have been defeated in your aim?’ 

“Certainly not’, came- the ready reply. “I-admit that condi- 
tions here today may not be quite what our original founders 
had intended. I admit that there have been all sorts of adjust- 
ments and compromises during these latter years. I will even 
go so far as to admit that-perhaps we have not proved what we 
originally set out to prove, namely,-that it is possible, even in 
this frantic, mechanistic world, to put the Tolstoyan ideal 


and sometimes the ideals have clashéed. I admit this, but I will 
not admit that we have been defeated. As individuals, at least, 
I believe we may justly claim to have preserved enough of the 
original high ideal to justify the experiment. I even’ believe 
that we have given encouragement to others. In my time I 
have known visitors come here from-all over the werk’; ee 


No;. I do not admit that we have~been defeated’, 


- Ileft the colony, ‘cut -across the -fields; and took a ae 


‘through a valley thick with -beech-woods.-The. leaves shone 


in the afternoon sun like a cloth of gold. I startled a rabbit or 
two pottering about in the pathway, and once I thought I 
saw the rufous gleam of a swiftly departing fox. These things— 
and the gentle warmth of the afternoon—should have been 


enough, I admit, to keep my eyes (as we say) outside my 


head; but I could not. forget that colony of idealists back 
there on the hills. And I found myself remembering an old 
man who may still be seen, most evenings, somewhere along 
the Boulevarde Raspail, in the Latin quarter of Paris. He 
ambles along,.careless and untidy; but,men touch their hats 
to him as he passes by and call him ‘The Count’. He lives in 
a tiny room on Montparnasse,eking out a very spare liveli- 


hood by selling occasional articles, always on the same theme, - 


and occasional pictures, always of the same well-known face. 
But “The Count’ doesn’t worry about money. This courageous 
and pathetic man has only one idea in his head: he wants to 


rid the world of war, and most of his time is spent in lanning 
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into practice. Other people have come along with other ideals — 


lecture-tours on this subject—lectures which, alas! will never — 


be given. “Substitute reason for force’, he says, “and you will — 


end all wars’, If you ask him how reason is to be substituted — 
for force he becomes a little vague; but he sticks to his point. 


‘tants had grown to eighty. The land had all been parcelled - 
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‘Brave New World’—some scenes in the colony today 


His brain is lighted by a perpetual vision, that of an ideal 
world where there is always peace. That old man on Mont- 
parnasse is Leo Tolstoy—a son of the great Leo Tolstoy 
whose vision had prompted the birth of the colony Ihad just 
left. And it seemied to me there was something in common 
between this colony and that old man. Both have cherished 
the dream of an ideal world; and both have’ sacrificed much 
in an attempt to put that ideal into practice. But have they 
succeeded? __ 

Suddenly my thoughts were interrupted by the sound of 
voices coming from the wood on the other side of the valley. 
These were followed by the thundrous strokes of two axes 
echoing through the trees. A minute ago those trees had 
been filled with the bronzed and reddened peace of autumn; 
and now, at the lifting of unseen arms, their mood seemed to 
change—the sunny air was stirred with the noise of purposeful 
activity. I crossed the valley and entered the wood. I saw 
the two woodsmen at work. I saw them lifting their axes 
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with an ease that suggested they were as light as thistledown. 
How rhythmically they worked, how expertly! Every muscle 
in their bodies was trained to the exact fulfilment of each 
single aim. And it was all done so effortlessly—or that was 
how it seemed. The crash of each stroke volleyed through the 
wood. There was a tense expectancy in the air. Then the 
tree shivered, seemed to scream—and fell to the ground. I 
stood admiring the skill with which it had all been calculated 
and carried'out. I envied something in those men. ‘And fo 
doubt’, I said to myself, ‘it was a similar envy—and admiration 
—which prompted those five Tolstoyan gentlemen—yes, and 
Tolstoy himself—to think they would like to lead the Simple 
Life. If only, they thought, they could somehow get ‘back 
to the simple and real activities of life—like baking bread or 
tilling the soil or felling trees—how much happier they would 
be!’ No doubt; but supposing you can’t get back to suvh 
things? And isn’t it mainly sentimentalism in us that makes 
us suppose we can? 


| All communicctions should be addressed to the Editor 
_ of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
Wat. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast. talks, original contribu- 
_ tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
donot necessarily représent the views of the B.B.C. 


Me Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Hom2 


and Canada, 17s. -4d.; Overseas and Foreign, 19s. 6d. 
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The Five-day W. eek 


HE Minister of Labour has invited the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations and 
the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress to discuss with him the general question of. 
hours of work and conditions of employment in particular 


industries and the possibility of setting more people to 


work. A similar approach was made aby the Government 


_ two years ago, in the worst depth of the depression, and’ 


without result. The present moment is-much more pro- 


‘pitious, not only on general grounds, but because it 


follows on a report made by Sir Richard Redmayne upon 


the effect of the five-day week as it has been in practice at 
Nottingham in the works of Messrs. Boots Pure Drug 


Company. There the experiment has been, he says, 
‘an unqualified success’, and is now to be made per- 
manent. The terms’of the Government. invitation, with 


its reference to finding ways by which a greater number 
of people may be employed, are rather wider than the 
’ question which the five-day week in itself presents. That” 
question was one of the efficiency of a working staff, of 


the-gain or loss if no work is done on a Saturday morning. 
In the experiment upon which Sir Richard Redmayne 
has reported, it has been found that the provision of a 
full week-end, stretching from Friday night till Monday 
morning, gives a rest whose good results can be seen and 
felt throughout the following: five days. .The sicknes$ 
sheet, the attendance sheet, alike reflect’ an increased fit- 


ness, and as much work is done in the five days as was 


previously done in five-and-a-half. 
- Other firms, notably the cocoa and chocolate manufac- 


be turers, have for some time worked a forty-four hour week | 
in five days, with satisfactory results. Mr. Seebohm 
__ Rowntree, in a recent letter in The Times, explained that: 

-. the increased output of the five-day period must not be 


taken as an indication that effort had been deliberately 


relaxed before. People instinctively measure effort by the 


length of time for which they. have to keep it.up. ‘A man 
ina quarter-mile race will set himself a quicker average — 
than anyone who has to run a mile. Similarly, a man who 


knows that he must work forty-eight hours, including 


_ Saturday morning, will conserve his energy more care- . 


) 
pie v 


~ fully in aman ‘hie Hass two tile anes at 
jin which to recuperate’. There is. thus ‘no 
any increase in costs, and there is a great gain i 1. 
and the amenities of life. Sir Richard Redmayne points | 

out in his report that the industry in which the experiment 
he was called upon to survey has been made, is one in: 
which the same firm both manufactures and distributes’ 
its products; it is singularly autonomous, and to that 


extent is free from the difficulties of concerns which have __ 


to keep step with the requirements, often the day-to-day — 
requireménts, of other businesses ‘which they supply.’ 
There are also industries employing heavy. machinery — 
, where. the machinery does most of the work, and where 
_ the human factor is less important, and what makes the — 
output is the amount of. time for which such heavy — 


machinery is kept in use. It is not claimed that the five; 


_ day week has a universal applicability. What is ‘important 
is the authoritative recognition that for a great many kinds 


* 
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of work it is in no sense a luxury, or a benevolent conces- 


_ sion, but is a practice to be adopted on its own merits as 


a matter of business efficiency. There still survives, very 


_ strongly in this country, the old tradition, one of the 


worst inheritances of the industrial revolution, that hours 
of work are all the same, concrete and measurable, and 
that the employer who can impose longer periods of 
work is thereby making himself richer. In the conditions 


of modern manufacture, where resiliency, combined with | + 


accuracy, plays so great a part, these particular Gradgrind 
precepts are particularly out of place. 

In large towns, pre-eminently of course in Tieadens 
the business of getting backward and forward, often — 
in conditions ‘of great discomfort and fatigue, adds 
a period, which may easily add up to nearly two hours 
in the day, on to the length of the stretch of time 
when an individual is not at leisure but at work or 
in process of coming to or from it. On Saturday morning 
it 1s an exceedingly common experience for people to 
. partake in and aggravate two great traffic rushes, in the 
neighbourhood of nine and one o’clock, without achiev- 
ing anything of substantial moment in the hours in 
between. Progressive regulations, from the days of the 
first Factory Acts, the Early Closing Act, and since, have 
made conditions much better in this country in com- 
parison with the sort of thing depicted, for example, in 
Samuel Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year. But there are 
still today innumerable pockets of employment, unswept 
corners in which the hours of the industrial revolution are 
still enforced. We are a very long way from the spirit of 
the Middle Ages in which Sundays and Holydays came 
to some hundred and sixty-eight days in a year, leaving 
two hundred for the business of making a living. That 
was in fact a four-day week. We are considerably 
richer than our medieval ancestors, and it will be dis- 
creditable if we cannot so organise our many advantages 
as to secure this particular necessity of adequate leisure 
in which to enjoy our invented and accumulated resources. 


Week by Week 
- EVERin history’, said the Archbishop of eee 
’ J in his-address:to the Royal bride and bridegroom —_ 


history, we may dare to say, has 4 marriage been - 
a aenned by so vast a company of witnesses. Byanewand mar- 
vellous invention of science, countless multitudes in every 


- variety of place and home are joining in this service. The whole 


nation—nay, the whole Empire—are the wedding guests; and 
more than guests, members of the family’. It would be safe to 
add that the circle of listeners extended far beyond the confines — 

even of the Empire. The Royal wedding was broadcast right — 
across America, and countries such as Denmark, Holland, — 
Austria and Yugoslavia received by their wireless ei 
service or a commentary on the ceremony. There has, Oh 


in Westminster Abbey last Thursday, ‘Never in _ 
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own is smaller than of old, while, on ci 
roadcasting has wonderfully “intensified for 
the thrill and romance of such a ceremony. To 
read tions in the newspaper and to look afterwards at 
ictures of what has happened are pleasures not comparable 
sense of close contact and personal - participation 
which the broadcast of the service itself gave listeners. Since 


_ the ceremony, the B.B.C. have received appreciative messages 
about the excellence of the transmission from all over. the 
_ world. When the Archbishop was conveying to the bride and 
_ bridegroom in his address the ‘wealth of good 1 wishes and good 
_ will’ offered by the multitude of the listening people, his words 


had special significance not only to the crowds who thronged 
the aes of the Abbey, but to the countless small groups in 


home, office, workplace, village and outpost of the Empire 
who were privileged by wireless to hear their own “wedding 
gift” pore thus pepayeyed to the Royal couple, 


‘The ‘law’ s delays’ is one ie the ie call of Hamlet’s 
phrases, only, less perennially true than the following phrase, 


‘the insolence of office’. To cope with those delays, the Gov- 


ernment has just announced a commission to enquire into the 


business of the King’s Bench Division. The King’s Bench, the 
seat of the Common Law, tries the ordinary run of important 
civil actions. It is the Chancery Division which lives in Bleak 
_ House, but since the act of 1873 the two systems of law have 


been administered as one, and. while the King’s Bench does 


_» not see the excitements of the Criminal and Divorce Courts, or 


the long Trustee and Will Suits of Chancery, it is the court in 
which ordinary business men are most likely to find them- 


S selves over disputes too big for County Courts. The present 
commission is to see how business can be speeded up. The 
appointment of extra Judges has already been decided upon, 


but obviously that simple method does not reach the root of 
anything. The reforms in procedure, which it is intended a 
Commission mainly composed of experienced barristers and 
solicitors will recommend, will have, of course, a direct bear- 
ing on that other great evilof the law, its expense. The Com- 


mission is not primarily concerned with expense, but expense 


comes not so much from spectacular fees to rhetorical coun- 
sel, though these fees loom so largely in the popular imagi- 


~ nation, as from the mass of documents copied and re-copied,. 
perused and re-perused, which somehow manage to figure in 
even the smallest case. The problem is to cut down to a 


minimum the documents and the number of matters which 
have to be proved, without relaxing the standards of proof 
themselves. It is in the attempt to find simpler procedure that 
business men so frequently agree to refer a matter to the 


arbitration of some distinguished lawyer, making themselves 


content with a rougher approximation in the hope of saving 
both time and money. How little is factious or irrelevant in 
the course of legal procedure is commonly learned by such 
business men who find that arbitration may easily have the 
defects of ordinary legal process, without its advantages of 
finality. Among the practical suggestions for quickening work, 


_ particularly noteworthy is the view that both the status of the 


County Court Judge and the matters he is thought competent 
to try, could be very considerably increased. Those litigants 


whose business is outside London suffer particularly when 


their cases in the King’s Bench are prolonged, and even if 
such cases took just as long at the local County Court, they 


would not involve at all the same inconvenience. 


x x * 


Bicklow? in the Peak District is sixteen miles from both Man- 


eet and Sheffield; the whole district is easily accessible also 


Oldham, Stockport, Macclesfield, Stoke-on-Trent, 
ace Chesterfield, Rotherham and Barnsley. The combined 
populations of these ten towns is over 2,200,000. The area of 
the Peak is 215 square miles; of this about 109,500 acres of 
moorland are in private ownership; about 39,000 are owned by 
public bodies—such as local authorities and water boards—but 
most of these, being let to ‘shooting tenants, are no more 


- accessible than when they were in private hands; and only 


about 1,240 acres are land to which the public has continuous 


“ and unhindered access. It will easily be seen, therefore, that 


2 Tape! question os access to mountains and moorlands 


er Vv ery 
lands, access is on the whole prevented o aly during the ni 
and shooting seasons, while in the ‘Peak it is all the year ro 
The beauties which the public cannot thus see lawfully for : 


self have been illustrated in a very well-produced pamphlet, E 
Trespassers will be Prosecuted*, which shows the forbidden — 5 


cloughs, moors, hills and waterfalls, and sets out the walker’s | 
case clearly and temperately. The immediate objective is the 


passing of the Access to Mountains Bill, that hardy and un- 


lucky annual, first introduced by Lord Bryce i in 1888, and sup- 
ported by members of all parties when last read before the 
House in 1928. The Bill has always made clear that free access 
should only be granted subject, so to speak, to the walker be- 
having himself—i.e. not bringing dogs, carrying firearms, re- 
moving plants, damaging land and cattle, etc, All ramblers’ 

organisations are unanimous in stressing the importance of 


good walking manners; the point is reiterated in the present — 
pamphlet; and those to whom all hikers are vandals can be re- 


_ ferred to the National Trust property of Longshaw (half-an- 


hour by ’bus from the centre of Sheffield) or Blacka Moor (even 
nearer) which seem none the worse after six and two years of 
public enjoyment. So the issue, it would seem, narrows down 
to the one of interference with sport. One answer to this may 
be found in the fact that, to judge by Twelfth of August bags 
for the last twenty years, the great increase in the number of 
(trespassing) walkers since the War has not resulted in any cor- 
responding decrease in the game shot, even in those moors 
crossed by the most popular paths. But the other, and more 
honest, answer lies in a further question. Even if sport were to 


suffer, is it socially wise, or just, to keep birds on the moors at _ 


the cost of keeping people off? All sections of the community, 


including landowners, have praised hiking and the youth 


hostel movement. But you cannot preach the joys of the open 
spaces to the young men and women of our industrial towns if 
at the same time you forbid gs those at their own back 
doors. hy 
« *x * 

Has the M.C.C. at last succeeded in settling the ‘bodyline’ 
controversy? Their decision has been reached after a long 
period of observation, during which they have followed a 
tactful middle course. In June, 1933, they affirmed the prin- 
ciple, ‘that any form of bowling which is obviously a direct 
attack by the bowler upon the batsman would be an offence 
against the spirit of the game’. This was later accepted by the 
Counties and reaffirmed by the Imperial Cricket Conference 
last July. Still there remained the problem of defining “direct 
attack’ and of deciding if this-was indeed the core of the 
‘bodyline’ controversy. ‘From their own observations and from 
reports received’, the M.C.C. consider that such ‘direct 
attacks’ did take place ‘during the past season’ and they have, 
therefore, adopted the following ruling: ‘The type of bowling 
regarded as direct attack upon the batsman, and therefore, 


unfair, consists in persistent and systematic bowling of fast 


short-pitched balls at a batsman standing clear of his wicket’. 

With these terms of reference, the M.C.C. propose to make 
the umpires responsible for eliminating these undesirable 
tactics, promising their full support in any action they may take 
against them. Is this a sound compromise or merely a state- 
ment of principles too general to affect the real issue? Much 
will depend upon the working of the new 1.b.w. law, which 
has been adopted in conjunction with this resolution. This law 
will prevent the batsman intercepting with his body a ball 
which ‘shall have been pitched in a straight line from the 
bowler’s wicket to striker’s wicket or shall have been pitched 
on the off-side of the striker’s wicket and would have hit it’. 

Thus, while limiting the bowler’s scope on the leg-side of the 
wicket, the new I.b.w. rule encourages him to adopt orthodox 
fast-bowling tactics on the off—the safe—side. Now no longer 
can the batsman legally disdain’and ‘cover-up’ against the 
bowler’s best off-breaks and in-swingers. Moreover, here at 
last is the principle recognised, which has long been advocated 


_by Mr. Robert Lyttelton, that the batsman’s proper instru- 
‘ment for defending his wicket is not his body but his bat. Best 


of all, the new regulations suggest that batsmen as well as 
bowlers must share the responsibility for the ‘body-line’ 
impasse. And in that approach lies the best hope of a settlement 
to a troublesome dispute. 


*Published by P. A. Barnes, 10, Stainton Road, Sheffield, IS Price 1s. 6d. = 
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‘New Organisation in British cAgriculture 
By the Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


The Minister of Agriculture was unavoidably prevented from broadcasting this talk to Schools himself. His place at the 
microphone was taken by the Parliamentary Secretary, Earl De La Warr 


OME of you who are listening now, and especially 

those amongst you who live in London and the great 

industrial towns, may wonder ‘What is agriculture 

to a great industrial and trading country like Britain? 
How do the countryside’s activities affect the welfare of: our 
towns?’ Many of you probably see little or nothing of our 
oldest and most essential industry, that of the land, from one 
year’s end to another, except in the summer holidays. Even 
then, you may easily continue to overlook the work of the 
land. For agriculture, unlike industry, does not advertise 
itself with the hum of great machines, with the clatter of 
machine tools or with the bulk of great buildings. If you sail 
past ships a-building, the deafening noise of rivets being 
hammered home will not fail to tell you of great activity at 


Loading potatoes Fox Photos 
-work. In comparison, agriculture carries on without clamour 
or fuss in each of hundreds of villages and thousands of 
farms up and down the country. But it may count for as much 
as the cities and their smoke when the balance-sheet is-made 
out. 

The total agricultural population, employers and employed, 
is over one million—a larger number than is engaged in agri- 
culture in any one of our Dominions (Canada, perhaps, alone 
excepted). Here in Great Britain we produce well over £200 
millions’ worth of food every year, or something more than 
one-third by value of the total amount of food we eat. That 
sum of over £200 millions is larger than the value of all the 
minerals, coal, stone and iron-ore that we mine and quarry 
each year. We produce yearly over 14 million tons of wheat, 
more than 5 million tons of potatoes and about 1,500 million 
gallons of milk. That last would build the Queen Mary in 
butter once every three weeks. 

Now those figures show very clearly that agriculture is not 
a minor industry tucked away in some obscure corner of our 
national economy, but is of such influence that any distur- 
bance affecting its prosperity will have instant and prea | 
repercussions on the well-being of our entire national life. If, 
for any reason, the incomes of our farmers and their men are 
reduced, our towns will find that their goods can no longer 
be sold in such volume or at such prices as before. We shall 
not break the vicious circle until we have restored the founda- 
tion of the world’s activities: and the foundation is the food 
producer both here at home and overseas. 

That is the problem with which we have been faced. But 
before going on to tell you briefly of the lines along which we 


have sought a remedy, I want to explain to you two further 
facts, each of which serves to make our problem more complex. 
The first is this. We all speak of farming as though it were one 
industry. In reality, however, it is a great variety of industries, 
and every district with its different weather and different types 
of soil is suitable for different crops. For example, the dry and 
comparatively heavy soils of East Anglia are good for corn 
growing. On the other side of the country, counties such as 
Somerset and Hereford, with the heavier rainfall, are well- 
known for their pastures. Lincolnshire can grow both potatoes 
and. flowers with outstanding success, while the warmer 
climate of Cornwall-can raise great crops of early and semi- 
luxury vegetables and flowers. We might go on with this list, 
but the point I want to make is this: that just as the growing, 
say, of potatoes, differs from the 
rearing of pigs, so the relief of a 
depressed potato industry may need 
radically different methods from 
those which would restore the for- 
tunes of the pig industry. 

The second point is this. The 
depression, in the shape of insecure 
prices and declining employment, 
1s no new visitor to British farmers. 
In the last twenty-five years nearly 
200,000 workers have gone from the 
land. That, with their dependents, 
would fill a big city. We have not 
stopped it yet, and in the last year 
28,000 workers have gone from the 
fields to swell the mass of the towns. 
That is bad for everyone: bad for 
the towns, which have to support 
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this new influx of 
labour for which 
there is no work, bad 
for the countryside 
which, so to speak, 
loses part of its own 
soul, bad for the 
emigrants them- 
selves, and, above all, 
bad for the social 
health of a nation 
which is already too 
‘city-minded’. 

The disease.is 
deep-rooted and 
admits of no simple 
remedy. Whatare we 
going to do about it? 
Or rather, what are 
we. doing about it? 
For we are not sitting 
idly by, waiting for 
a new record to be 
reached. You may 
have been bewildered by unfamiliar talk of 
marketing schemes, producers’ boards, 
quotas, and the like. Let me, then, try to 
explain just the principles and the broad 
lines of our policy, so that you will at any 
rate be able to follow its general drift. 

Until very recently British farmers were 
great individualists. Nothing on earth would 
persuade them to co-operate, while the idea 
of the State interfering was one-to be re- 
-sisted to the death. 

Well, we have certainly seen in the last 
few years that this way of managing things 
-has brought ruin to the countryside. In fact, 
prices have been brought so low that it be- 
,came-very nearly bankrupt and so helped 
to destroy the prosperity of the towns. But 
there is a very real danger that if low prices 
are allowed to bankrupt farmers, there 
might be no farmers left and then there 


would be a shortage of food and high prices - 


instead of-a glut. Moreover, if the producer 
_cannot get a fair price and if he is con- 


stantly afraid of the future, can we rea- - 


sonably expect him to equip” himself to 
be an efficient producer? 

The conclusion we are driven to is this: 
that producers must learn to join together 
and work together. They need the team 
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spirit. If that can be done, there will be no 
danger of either a glut or a shortage of sup- 
plies and the consumer will pay no more 
than a reasonable price; while the agricul- 
turist will once more have the purchasing 
power wherewith to set the towns to work 
again. With this secure foundation they can 
produce more and more efficiently and get 
their quality up and their costs down. 

To this end Parliament has passed two 
Agricultural Marketing Acts. The Acts 
cover the whole range of agriculture, but 
they may be applied to specific industries 
—such as fruit growing or milk production; 
and they are ‘enabling’ Acts, by which we 
mean that producers may agree to exercise 
the powers conferred by the Acts, but are 
not forced to do so against their will. What 
the Acts say, in brief, is this. 

The growers of any commodity or group 
of commodities may elect to set up what 
is called a Marketing Board to administer 
a marketing scheme for that product or 
products. If two-thirds of the whole in- 
dustry plump by vote for a Marketing 
Board, then the remaining members of 
that industry must. fall into line with them 
—just as a minority 
must do at a General 
Election. This Mar- 
keting - Board may 
exercise any or all 
of certain powers 
which are set out in 
the Acts I have 
referred to. Some 
of the chief of these 
powers are the sole 
right to buy and sell 
the product (pota- 
toes, let us suppose); 
the right to lay down 
the quantity ._ which 
each individual pro- 
ducer may sell; and 
the right to fix the 
price at which .the 
producer may sell. 
Alternatively, in- 
stead of buying and 
Fox Photos selling the product 
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; ss (to take our example 
oduce: may. cll at-any time, as well.as the 
hom he may sell them. .A Board may also 
1eans for the development of education and 
t , objects which. would almost certainly be beyond 
financial reach. of anything. less. than a united industry. 


_ their wares at exceptionally low rates for. special purposes. 

- The Milk Board is already providing milk in schools at 3d. 

per glass instead of 1d. as before—an excellent scheme both 

for the children and for the milk producers who may look 
forward to a larger future demand. 

Just a word on pigs and bacon. Bacon is really an agricultural 
product at one remove—we term it a ‘secondary product’— 
f __ butis not thereby excluded from the scope of the Agricultural 
Be a ee Marketing Acts. There is one Board for pigs and another for 
Sovenaetay bacon. Its clear, however, that the two Boards are, in a larger 

sense, parts of one industry, and the. Acts make provision for 
the closer unification of related industries of this type. Two 
- Boards engaged with one product at different stages of its 
existence may combine to set up a Development Scheme 
administered by a Development Board. The. purpose of a 
‘Development Board—none are in existence as yet—would be 
to ensure that the secondary product was produced in an 
Tse efficient_manner and to take any necessary measures to 
asin 8 ensure this being done. - 
me o> In such ways, and in other ways of whic’ there is no time 
to tell you, these Boards can make the path clear for efficient 
production and marketing, and can ensure a fair deal to both 
producer and consumer, so that the one receives a normal 
income and the other pays a normal price. They can pre- 
at vent the more short-sighted producers from undercutting 
wate their fellows to everyone’s ultimate harm, and they have 
SS __cértain powers of controlling the amount of home supplies 
. which may be marketed. Yet this work of co-operation and 
2 _ regulated marketing may be threatened by an unregulated 
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: | . L. O. FLECKER: Id like to hear at first hand 
something about Dartington Hall. Is it really such 


Ca eae an extraordinary place as some people seem to 
eee | think? 


Peeeete W..B, Curry: It is true that many wild things are said about 
Jeans - Dartington Hall: indeed, the other day, the headmaster of.a 


a n3 well-known public school, when asked if he had heard of 

__- ____ Dartington, replied: ‘Ah, yes, that’s the place where they spit, 

-___ isn’t it?? Well, we are no doubt the sort of school which its 

*.. ‘enemies call cranky, but I think it would be fair to claim that 

the amount of spitting is in no way abnormal. 

FLECKER: But at least there is something abnormal about 

iim Dartington Hall, isn’t there? Shouldn’t it rather be called 
wageeee “Liberty Hall’? 

ae Curry: Yes and no. It’s true that the children have far more 

freedom than most parents and teachers think right and that 


‘tically non-existent, and while some "subjects of study are 
_ practically universal, the school has no set curriculum and has 
great flexibility in the arrangement of timetables. If you look 
_.._. for formal manners in the school, I think you may be dis- 
appointed, but I think youd find an unusual ” degree of 
friendliness. 
__Frecker: I can’t say I feel the atmosphere at Christ’s 


Rise cy Hospital is other than friendly. In most matters, apart from 
ites our distinctive dress, we are organised much as the other old 
ax oe Public Schools, and, although every school has its own 


___ characteristics, I suppose we all behave in much the same sort 
of way. I do not think I should describe our manners as 
formal’. It used to be the practice for all schoolmasters to live 
>= in Olympic seclusion on a sort of pedestal. But at the present 
‘time, relations between masters and boys seem to me to be 
very friendly everywhere. In what respect are you more 
_ informal than we are? 


s vine ‘determining 
impossible levels. In such a case the Governm 


absorb. ve 


th an eye to the future, it may arrange for producers to sell 
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the atmosphere is unusually informal; punishment is prac- . 


‘ have grown up spontaneously in the first place if the masters _ 


flood roe rae aie from overseas 


to. limit imports to such an extent that, with the 
of. supplies coming forward from home sources, 
quantities put up for sale are not more than the market 


This was necessary because when the food-producing coun- 
tries of the world began to find a few years ago that other _ 
importing markets were being steadily closed to them, they 5 
threw all their surplus upon our market at whatever price 
it would fetch. A few figures will illustrate this point. 
In 1928 we took 60 per cent. of all the world’s exports 
of butter, and by 1933 80 per cent. For beef and veal, the — 
corresponding figures were 70 per cent. in 1929 : and 83 per — 
cent, in 1933. ; 

‘This movement towards co-operation is a producers’ show, . 
subject only to this: that Parliament naturally retains the right 
to accept or reject any scheme, and has established certain 
Committees whose business it is to hear and consider com- 
plaints against the operation of marketing schemes. One of the 
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yur 


teachings of democracy is that it is better for people to Tun a. oye 


show for themselves than to have others to run it for them. 
Moreover, this democracy is functioning. It is acting, not 
merely arguing how to act. 

Democracy implies co-operation, and the essence of this new 
outlook on agriculture is co-operation, as opposed to the old 
system under whic’ 1 every man’s hand was against | his 
neighbout’s. 

What does all this mean to you? Indirectly, very much, 
for the prosperity of each of us depends upon the prosperity of 
all—town and country. Some of you will look at it from the 
point of view of eating food—others may want to get on to the 
land and try to grow it. In any case, an efficient industry which 3 
can give you good food which you can afford to buy or a) ee 
prosperous industry which can give you a decent living, must 
be your first interest. This is what we—the Government, 
working with the farmers—are trying to give you. 


Curry: It’s difficult to define it. Fundamentally, Gre course, 5, 
it is a quality of the atmosphere. I find that nearly all new 
children, when asked after a month or so in what respect the 
school differs from their previous school, give as their first 
reply that it is much more friendly. It’s true that the children 
do. at use any ceremonious form of address towards the: 23 
sta pee 

FLECKER: What do they call you—Bill? yes ‘ 

Curry: Why not? In point of fact, most of them just call 
me ‘Curry’, but staff in general are addressed by their sur- © 
names, their Christian names or a nickname. The important 
point here, I think, is that for the most part the children 
address the staff in ‘the same way that the as address each 
other. Ay 

FLECKER: Your children would never ‘all a master ‘sir’? 7 

Curry: A new child might, but the mirth provoked in the 
others would rapidly cure him. Do you think it Astntals * 

FLECKER: I must say that I do. ._, ne 

Curry: But surely, if it were natural, it would | occur spon- i. 
taneously in a free community? - oe: 

Furcker: I am inclined to think that your reasoning as\t 
fallacious. Children have to be taught what to call their fathers 
and mothers—let alone their teachers. I have never yet told 
a boy to call me ‘sir’-—it seems to happen naturally enough. — 

Curry: Surely what you mean is that it is an accepted part — 
of your tradition. You can hardly seriously mean that it would 


had not adopted a manner which indicated that they capers 2 

a special form of address. “ 
FLECKER: I’m sorry, but I can’t agree. You tell me that ; 

a new child at Dartington Hall called a master ‘sir’ the mir 

provoked in the others would rapidly cure him. In fact, 

are starting a tradition of not calling people ‘sir’, You 

simply inverted the ae custom, looked at it anil. 


om: which arises in a Hay ‘domunianitys 
tural 1 : an SEN Pon arises in ee renee iat 


‘ 


eer - Shenk of friendly feeling. I, on the other hand, think that 

it’s only natural for children to use some such, title when 
speaking to their elders, who are—even at. Dartington Hall, 
__ presumably—in cl.arge. That is probably a point on. which 


we shall have to-agree to differ. My second point is. that 


“most ‘boys have to start life in a junior Position. It is cus- 
= ‘tomary : for them to address their seniors as ‘sir’—not only 
in the Services, but~also in business offices. and in many 


other walks of life. The older men expect it. You may con-. 


sider this an unreasonable prejudice on their. -part, but you 


-cannot-change it. It would, ‘therefore, seem to me to be. bad. 


. ig ‘policy to abandon the habit i in the schools. Moreover, I find 
____ that young people prefer to address their elders respectfully: 
Pee. the practice seems to me to be ‘natural in the same sense as 
___ civilisation and society are ‘natural, and that to object to it is 
Bhs” as reasonable as to object to ‘reading and writing. 

mc Curry: I think perhaps we’ll have to agree to differ on your 
“first point. I can only repeat that the custom of formal address, 
Tz however little you may have to insist upon it now, ‘could not 

ar — have. grown. naturally i in the first place, and that while it may 
_ not be an infallible sign of unfriendly relationships, I should © 


= help to. stratify i its less desirable features. 
Bei >< -FLECKER: I am not prepared to admit that this particular 
feature i is. undesirable, | but I doubt whether we shall reach 


some of the other things you said at the beginning. You said 
_____ that there is no set curriculum, that timetables are flexible, 
s that there is no compulsion to study. First of all; Mr. Curry, 
; how many children have you got? . 
:- Curry: A hundred and fifty-four. 
Br’ _ Frecxer: And how: many teachers for those children? 
Curry: I can’t tell you off-hand, but about thirty. — 
_. FLECKER: Well, you'll realise that there are many things that 
you can do with that proportion of teachers to taught, which most 
- schools can’t attempt. You have a teacher to five pupils: most 
schools think themselves well off if they have one teacher for 
16 or 17 pupils—and in some cases many more. So while I 
entirely agree that timetables should be flexible, I am bound 
to point out that the degree of their flexibility is governed in 
most schools by the numbers of the teaching staff. But what 
_ about this question of compelling or not compelling children 
to study? Why do your children learn? Is it that they love 
- learning for its own sake? 
~ Curry: Partly for the sake of learning aad partly ese a 


<a ‘Tecognition that some learning is necessary for later life. 
iq ___, FLEcKER: But are there.no children to whom these admirable 
6 + ‘ incentives do not apply? Girls, I believe, are more ready to 


earn, but surely there are some boys whom you find ‘to oS a 
: little more difficult. .than you seem to imply? 


~ difference between boys and girls in this way, but I am dis-. 

posed to think that it’s commonly exaggerated. In general, I 
* should say that the answer must be to some extent statistical, 

even though I cannot quote statistics. I mean that under any 
system some children will be very. industrious and some will 
not, and the question is which system works best on balance. 
vend Even i in the strictest schools there are habitual idlers. ~_ 

’ FLECKER: ‘I rather doubt whether strictness is the point. 
Largely, I think, it’s a matter of tradition, of atmosphere and 
~ of wise. guidance. Recently I had to discover how many real 
- idlers I had out of 830 boys and the number was 8. I think 
you'll find that figure hard to beat. 

Corry: Yes, that’s certainly a remarkable claim, and I doubt 


mean, that you have 822 boys who. are eagerly in pursuit of 
knowledge, or do you mean. that there are only. 8 who put up - 
; oe any. effective resistance to your pressure? 

_ +. FLECKER: What exactly do you mean by pressure? 


t oat think an official sort of: address implies. an 


ae regard it as an ‘unnecessary psychological: obstacle to their, 
_ ~~ growth. On your second point, I can only say that in my view, © 
schools exist, at least in part, to improve the. world and not to. 
ze 


* _ agreement on this subject. But I want to learn more about. 


Curry: I think there may be something in the faleced 


whether many other public schools could make it. But do you 


ie one in which. Menseledce and 


pressure, therefore, I mean somethin 
-punishment—for example, deprivation : 
cancelling of leaves or whatnot. 

-Frecker: Idon’t think that I could. say. be ae nian ity 


life. Others again because they see their fellows at work: a 
very few, possibly, MSE they fear glee raat aE 
if they are slack. 


Curry: I think you underestimate the amount of love of e 
learning. that can exist in children. In my experience, everyone 
connected with conventional-schools underestimates it. They 
fail to realise that the very compulsion to learn in itself gener- 
ates resistance and impedes the natural growth of the-love of 


learning. In my opinion, the only pressure which ought to be 
necessary is an insistence on the part of the teachers that if a 
subject is studied at all, it must be done reasonably well. I am 


prepared to say toa boy that if he doesn’t do mathematics bet- 


ter I will not allow him to do them at all. This is as far as I per- 
sonally am willing to go. Any greater pressure than this may 


" generate a dislike of learning which will prevent the develop- 


ment of any real enthusiasm later on. Scm2how we have to ex- 


plain the fact that intellectual curiosity is stronger in young ees 


children than it is in most of them when they get older. 


* FrecKer: I admit that this often seems to be the case, but it. | 
may be accounted for partly by the reluctance of some children — 
to move on from mere butterfly curiosity to that dogged 


application which makes the real student; perhaps also 


partly by the fact that some teachers don’t present their 
subjects in an attractive manner; and partly by the fact that 
the curriculum at most of our schools is fixed by the iron’ 


clamps of an examination system. It’s therefore not prac- 


ticable often to let children pursue their own bent so much 


as I, for one, should like, In fact, I very much doubt whether, 
in this one matter, I should act very differently from you if I 
were headmaster of Dartington Hall; I am sure you could 


not act differently from me if you were headmaster of Christ’ 5 


Hospital. 


Curry: It seems to me that you also underrate the reason- 


ableness of children. 


FLECKER: Pardon me, I think they are far more reasonable 


than adults. ee 


Curry: Very well then. In the case of adults we think their 
own reason is sufficient to cause them to take whatever steps. 
are necessary to achieve the things they desire. My point is that 
if a child has adopted an ambition—such as obtaining his 
School Certificate—that ambition will constitute a sufficiently. 
powerful incentive, provided he has not been made to hate 


learning by unwise pressure at an earlier stage. My real point 


here is that most schools seem to be conducted on the assump-" 


tion that children are naturally averse to learning. 


FLECKER: I agree that many schools are so conducted and 
that they ought not to be, but I think there’s a limit to the ex-. 
~ tent to which we can rely upon the reasonableness of children. 
There are, admittedly, many things that they can’t understand. 
and where the experience of their elders must be put at their 
disposal. You don’t let an infant learn entirely from experience;. 
you prevent it from putting its hand in the fire; you set bounds. 


later on so that your young boys shall not play near an electric 
live rail, if one exists. Surely, in the end, it’s all a matter of 
adjustment? You object-to punishment on principle. I think 
that you are psychologically wrong. It seems to me that it’s the 
business of the parent—and later on of the school—to mediate 
reality to the growing child. If the child is given doses of reality 


of adult strength, it will crumple up. If it is preserved artifici-, 


ally from the impact of reality, it will never learn how to live. 


_ Punishment is a law-of nature—or rather, the law of nature. 


_ That good’ lady doctor has never yet failed to send in a bill. 
Similarly,.society claims to inflict_punishments on those who 


break the laws and on those who fail to observe its conventions. 


_I am not concerned to defend this practice at the moment, but. 


_only to point out that a child to whom the idea of punishment 


is entirely unfamiliar, does not seem to me properly prepared 


URRY: Before answering see let me say at once ‘that I- for life; and it is preparation for life with which schools are 
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of some form. of punishment doesn’t enter into the matter _ 
at all; but I’m quite sure that the part it plays isn’t an 
important one. Some boys really learn for the love of learning —__ 
—adimittedly. a minority—others . learn because they've the 
sense to realise that learning is part of their equipment for j 


sonally= I Ghircach the problem from a a eadeener 
gle. First of all, let me “whips that. some degree of 


necessary feeling of security. 

In regard to punishment, I have two main ‘Ohieccitaia to it. 
The first is that for the most part I believe it to be useless. I 
have yet to meet anyone familiar with schools who will deny the’ 
‘proposition that in schools where punishment is habitual it is 
the same children who are habitually punished. If this proposi- 
tion is correct, it seems to me to constitute a very effective 
argument against punishment as a system. 


tions where punishment is commonly used, this resentment 
can’t find a normal outlet, and that later on it’s likely to find a 
ready outlet in some form of anti-social behaviour, It is aston- 


of good behaviour without reference to the underlying senti- 
ar. ment is efficacious. Everyone knows that in school a child 
rive compelled to behave well in one class may nevertheless behave 


badly in the next if he feels that he can do so with impunity. This. 


es being the case, it follows that the good behaviour in the first class 
_. ig not due to any sentiment in favour of good behaviour, but is 
bee’ simply a form of conditioned behaviour having reference to a 
‘particular teacher. 
The fundamental problem, then, is the production of good 


feelings. I do not think it is an accident that the most frequent 
--—s comment made by visitors to a free school is to the effect that 
Pi, the children are so much more friendly than those to whom they 


are accustomed. These feelings will be produced by freedom, 


combined with the right kind of affection from adults, and the 
sense of security which results from this. 

_ FLEcKER: I can agree with the whole of your last sentence, but 

I should probably put a different content from you into the 

words ‘freedom’, ‘the right kind of affection’, and perhaps also 

‘security’. I would like to add a point with which I am sure you 


regarded as a failure, not only on the part of the culprit, but also 
on the part of the society of which he is a member. In a perfect 
society perhaps nature would be the only wielder of the big 
‘stick and perfectly conducted human beings would give her 
littke chance to do so. I should like to say, however, that when 
you speak of the same children being habitually ponenes: I 
____ should regard that as bad administration. 
-_*_ Curry: Bad, yes, but not uncommon. 
3 -FLECKER: Common, perhaps, but still bad. I also agree that a 
_ punishment which merely arouses resentment is most undesir- 
able. It’s surely possible to persuade a delinquent that punish- 


will agree with me in the following thesis: that punishment, in 
___ the narrow sense of corporal punishment, should be reserved to 
- small anti-social offences—breaches of rules, failure to consider 


offences—stealing, lying, and the like—can only be dealt with by 
methods which aim at securing the co-operation of the delin- 


me ee. quent—making him understand how seriously he has gone. 


+ See astray. Only thus can we hope to prevent a repetition. 
woe GURRY: I am delighted to hear you say that, and I am sure 


_ view that severe corporal punishment should.be reserved for 
serious moral offences. In any case I am wholly opposed to 


prohibited by law. I agree with you that serious offences are 
never best treated by punishment. I think that very minor 


us ao _ the rules which make the rules and penalties seem necessary. 


: oe ‘occasions, cee penniaeat ae Sanh thing nee us 
_ offences, but I think that I always first persuaded the delinauentea 
that that was*the best thing for all concerned. sper sae si 


$ Seal ais Sablon! does arise—as to minister to their very. 


¢ ' My second objection i is that I believe that punishment nearly 
_. always gives rise to feelings of resentment, that in the institu-_ 


ishing that people should go on supposing that the promotion’ 


would agree: that the necessity for punishment should always be 


ment is deserved in most cases. Moreover, I believe that you 


other people with sufficient rapidity, etc. What I call moral. 


. ip you "ll agree with me that it is not yet the accepted point of view.- 
____ There are still well-known Headmasters who take Dr. Arnold’s’ 


corporal punishment. It is open to very. damaging psychological: Ene ee eee 


- criticism,. and parents. and teachers are too little aware of the 
degree to which it is open to grave abuse. I should like to see it 


penalties for minor routine offences may be harmless, but, per-: 
sonally, I doubt their utility. At Dartington we have managed to — 
avoid them. I will go so far myself as to say that discipline is far 
_ more often the cause of misbehaviour than its cure. Schools with hearin: 

- many rules and penalties provoke the constant infringement of. ‘munity, and particularly for the poorer esis: who could 1 
otherwise afford such treatment. — “ i 


odd cases, we are in substantial agreement. oe a 
_ I think, however, that you underestimate the progress bie ra 
has been made in recent years in this matter. I think particularly. _ 

has this been the case in our prison system and Borstal schools, — 


It would be hard if the rest of the educational system lagged 
very far behind them. Moreover, I feel that we-owe a great debt aA 
of gratitude to pioneers like yourself. You can try experiments — a 
which we, who work the established system, could not possibly 2m 
try. We still think of you as wild men, but we do gainfrom what 
you have done. I think that your danger lies in thinking that — co 
what you like to call the ‘conventional schools’ are far more. old- ai 
fashioned than they really are. I have often been told dreadful a 
stories by all manner of people about what goes on at schools; ' eae 
perhaps I have been peculiarly fortunate; I can never imagine a 
much of what I am told happening at any of the schools with © a 


which I have had to do. We are far more progressive than we — 
are supposed to be. We are not ashamed to learn from those who 
have greater freedom of experiment, but we have entrusted to us” 
an instrument of proved value—proved i in some cases through ie 
many centuries—and it is our business to make the instru- 
ment of greater value still rather than to indulge in fantastic a 
experiments. The via media may be less exciting, but the — ‘i 
trouble with the reformers i is ‘that they’ re ; always twenty years. ed 
out of date. ; ae 

Curry: It’s true, of course, that schools sGch as Dartington — ae 
Hall have an enviable measure of freedom in that they were 
deliberately founded with a view to putting into practice ideas Rt, 
of education in which only a minority of parents yet believe. In- t 
deed, I have often been told by teachers in more old-established a 
schools that they would like to attempt some of our experiments | ” ear 
themselves, but fear that they’d lose most of their pupils—and_ 
possibly their grants as well—if they did. If, however, it’s true | 
that only a minority of schools are able to practise the views 
which I have advocated—whatever the views of those in charge © ee 
of them—it’s all the more important that our experiments — = 
should be sincere and uncompromising. In any case, I, person- 
ally, believe that the case which can be made out against the 
traditional system of punishment. and discipline i is sostrongthat = 
when I am accused of experimenting, I can legitimately reply __ 
that it’s better to do something which may be proved pee 
than something which is certain to be wrong. — 

FLecKER: Well, Mr. Curry, you sound very stubborn and I - 
have small hopes of convincing you any further without inviting 
you to Christ’s Hospital. I think that the first thing that will sur- 


‘prise you is the spirit of freedom which can exist underasystem 


which is yet definitely part of the old regime which youcondemn. 
You are, in my eyes, a revolutionary: I only claim to be a pro= 


4 gressive, who believes that evolution is likely to be more effec- — 


tive. We can at least unite in this—that we feel public hag 
need education quite as much as the children. - a 
‘Curry: Thank you very much, and I should greatly ¢ enjoy: a = 


_ visit to Christ’s Hospital; andif you’lldo me the honourtoreturn 


the visit, I feel sure I can guarantee your personal safety. I hope. as 
you will not be ere) peer ss if sc someone calls you ‘sir’. 


The Cancer Hospital i in Fulham Road, ie 83 years of sone 
and expansion, now has 130 free beds for patients suffering — 
from cancer and tumour, and its Out-Patient Deparaiend deals 
with many cases which cannot afford to pay for medical advice. — 
The Hospital is one of the four institutions selected b the 
National Radium Commission for the special study of Sem: 
therapy from one gramme units, and its Research Institute 
has done a great deal of valuable work in the se eae of the « a 


as Granard House, for the accommodation of some oan bare 
patients who, while they can contribute. something towar 
their treatment, cannot afford the expenses of an ordinary 
nursing home. In its Radiological and Pathological . 
the hospital carries out many useful treatments and investiga- 
tions, and much of the apparatus. used, together with th 
ditions of irradiation, is the result of the research ¥ 

out in the Hospital laboratories. At Christmas time the 
makes a special appeal for funds to help in the 
its most vital services for the benefit of all sections 
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Professor Robbins holds the Chair of Economics in the University of London, and is the author of ‘The Great Depression’ 


WANT to start by saying something about thé title 
of this series of talks. I cannot help thinking that even 
now it may b> misleading to scm of you. Our problem 
is to explain why the economic machine sometimes 

produces so much less than it could produce, in spite of the 
fact that so many people consume so much less than they 
could consume. To make this vivid it has been thought proper 
to describe this as the problem of poverty in the midst of 
plenty. And wh2n we think of the characteristic symptoms 
of a slump in trade—the granaries full of corn which remains 
unsold, the factories closed, and the great ships lying idle— 
when we think of these, the title seems apt enough. 


The Age of Scarcity Not Past 


But all the same, if it leads you to suppose that, if the slump 
were over and the machine once more running at a normal 
pace, the problem of poverty would have been solved, it will 
foster a very grave delusion. I know that it is often said that 
the technical advances of recent years have solved the problem 
of production—that the age of scarcity is past and that all we 
have to do is to organise the distribution of plenty. Unfor- 
tunately this is not a view which bears examination. The best 
statistics point in the other direction. There is no reason to 
suppose that in the days before the slump the capacity of 
industry as a whole to turn out an increased volume of produc- 
tion was very great. Here and there the slack may have been 
conspicuous. But in the mass it was not so. And this means 
that the problem of production was not solved and that the 
age of scarcity was not past. If you took the aggregate produc- 
tion of the world before the slump, increased it by, say, twenty 

er cent., which is probably far and away beyond what was 
practicable, and divided it equally among the adult inhabit- 
ants of the world—if you did this, I do not suppose that there 
is one of you in these islands who would not be poorer. For 
you must remember that the lowest paid worker in this coun- 
try enjoys an income probably considerably above the average 


- of Europe as a whole and certainly much greater than the 


‘the problem we have to discuss in this symposium. 


- 


average of those great poverty-stricken areas where the 
bulk of the world’s population is situated—Russia, China, 
India. 

So that when we talk of poverty in the midst of plenty we 
must always remember that we mean relative plenty. Abso- 
lutely, the maximum utilisation of the world’s productive 
equipment would still leave us, on the average, very badly off. 


The Competitive Market Not to Blame 

But why is it that we do not-attain even this wretched 
standard? Why is it that; when the needs of consumption are 
so great, our capacity to produce is not fully utilised? That is 


Now there are some people who think that the trouble is 
due to the absence of centralised control of production. In the 
absence of central control the responsibility for organising 
production rests with private enterprise guided by anticipation 
of markets—both the markets for the things it sells and the 
markets for the raw materials and the services of capital and 
labour that it buys. There are some who think that such a 
system is bound to lead to perpetual dislocation and chaos. 
They-say, indeed, that our present difficulties are the result 
of the breakdown of capitalism. ; 

But the more you look-into the matter, either historically or 
theoretically, the-less plausible the view becomes. Historically, 
as I shall be arguing later, there are all sorts of explanations 
which are more plausible than this. Theoretically, the argument 


fails to carry conviction. Production guided by the market is ~ 


production organised to satisfy market demand. If mistakes 
are made, it is the people who make the mistakes who suffer 


- first and suffer most heavily, and the market mechanism if left 


to itself compels the necessary. adjustment. Surely there is 
nothing in all this which is conducive to dislocation. Someone 
must organise production. There must be some means of 
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measuring what consumers want and how far the want can be 
satisfied—some guide to the relative desirability of producing’ 
sugar beet or bicycles. After all the talk that we have heard in 
recent years about planning, it is now becoming perfectly 
clear that, if planned production is'to be successful, it must 
find some means of reproducing just this play of market forces 
which arises spontaneously under free capitalism. There are 
many features of our modern economic organisation which are ’ 
indeed open to grave criticism. But the guidance of production 
by competitive markets and the assessment of profit and loss is 
not one of them. It is an indispensable feature of any success- 
ful organisation of production. 


Effects of Easy Money 


But if this is so, if there is nothing in the market and com- 
petitive production, as such, which should lead us to expect a 
periodic tendency to slump and widespread depression, where 
then, are we to look? How are we to explain the widespread and 
persistent maladjustments which actually do take place? 

The way I have put the problem should suggest the clue we 
are looking for. The fact that the maladjustments are wide- 
spread suggests that they spring from some factors operating 
in more than one,market. But what is it which is common to 
the markets for coal and for houses, for rubber and for pig 
iron? Not the commodities supplied, surely, but that which is 
given in exchange—money, And that, I believe, is one-half the 
solution to our problem. The maladjustments between demand 
and supply which appear in a slump are the product of errors 
fostered by misleading fluctuations of demand expressed in 
terms of money. ; 

In detail this theory is very complex and it would require a 
very long time for me to make plain to you the various ways in 
which modern economists have explained it. But in broad out- 
line it is really very simple. If for some reason there is more 
money than usual available and business conditions look 
favourable, it is surely not difficult to see that investors and 
business men may be led to make mistakes—to launch out 


undertakings which can only be carried on satisfactorily if 


these easy money conditions are going to last. And if they do 
not last—and you can see that once people have been seized 
with the speculative mania, it would take a continuously in- 
creasing inflation to keep them going—then these mistakes 
are revealed. The lines of industry concerned with launching 
new enterprise—the so-called heavy industries and the in- 
dustries producing raw materials—experience a falling off of 
demand. For the time being business is stagnant. There is 
unemployment and unused capacity. 


Causes of Deflation 


That, I say, is the first half of the explanation. A slump, such 
as you often had during the years before the War, is the result 
of the mistakes brought about by the boom which preceded 
it. Till things are straightened out there is dislocation 
and slack business. Now suppose that on top of a depression 
of this kind there come political troubles—international, ten- 
sion—internal revolution. Suppose, too, that Governments, 
instead of realising that at such times it is their business to 
secure the maximum freedom of markets, begin to block up 
the channels of trade with all sorts of obstructions and petty 
limitations. Suppose, too, that because of financial catas- 
trophe and the fear of unbalanced budgets people do not know 
from day to day what is going to happen to their money, and 
that in their dealings with foreign parts they are hampered by 
fluctuations of the exchanges. Will not all these be additional 
causes of depression—influences tending to make people 
refrain still further from active investment, tending to make 
them leave their money lying idle at the banks, or even 
invested for greater safety in gold coins or gold bars? And if 
this takes place is it not clear that there will be new disparities 
between demand and supply, a new shrinkage of markets and 
renewed deflation? 


' cription | in abstract terms of the 
our own times. As I see things, the trouble 


on of credit. This expansion gradually spread to Sikes 


oducing countries. (In its later stages, it was distorted and 


ae Ee _ made more damaging in its effects. by the monetary muddles | 
which had been caused by our return to the Gold Standard at . 


too high a parity.) 1925-1929 were boom years outside 


Great Britain. Production went ahead by leaps and bounds. - 
International investment revived on a large scale: and, under . 
the stimulus of the easy money conditions and the reckless 


spirit bred by the extraordinary gains that were being made, 


all sorts of hopelessly bad investments took place. Then costs - 
began to rise. It became harder and harder to borrow. In 
1929 the bubble burst. The boom was at an end and all the 


mistakes and maladjustments to which it had given rise stood 


_ tevealed. 


So far I have relied on my first explanation. The slump was 


_ the aftermath of the collapse of a boom, like so many slumps 


of the past. It had its. peculiarities, no doubt, but the maim 


features were not dissimilar. But, unlike the slumps of the. 
past, it has been an abnormally long time disappearing, and 
its devastation has been more widespread than anything known 
_ to history. That is where the second half of my explanation 
_ comes in. The slump took place in conditions peculiarly con-~ 
ducive to the propagation and multiplication of shocks. 


Political conditions were bad for business confidence. The 
structure of business in the post-War period has been much 


Jess flexible than the structure of pre-War fimes—often as a 
direct result of Government support and intervention. Inter- 
national finance was complicated by the existence of a vast 
~ system of Government borrowing and debts. The result of 
all this was that the depression deepened into a colossal 
financial crisis. In 1931 the international monetary system 
broke in pieces—easing the position for some, but making it 
much worse for others, and adding to all the other uncer- 


tainties of business the terrible uncertainty of exchange 


instability. Is it to be wondered at that investment has hung 


fire, that money has been idle, and that in industry generally 
there has been unused capacity and unemployment? 
’ On top of all this, there can be no doubt to my mind that the 


oo policies pursued by Governments have enormously intensi- 


Pied hese, difficulties. ze am Splat to see that they various : 
who have addressed you already have nearly all emphasised 
the fact that policies which restrict supply and limit trade are _ 
not conducive to long-run prosperity. On that point apparently - 


of the world, particularly Germany and the raw material — 


we are all agreed. Only the special interests which benefit by _ 


~ restriction maintain the contrary. But I want to go beyond that. 


I want to urge that these policies are not only bad for long-run 
prosperity, but that they are also bad so far as the prospects of 


immediate revival are concerned. I want to urge that it is — 
limitations of this sort which deprive the system of free enter- 


prise of its recuperative powers and give rise to the bees = oer 


that it is the system itself which is defective. 


Limitations on Free Enterprise 
Consider for a moment the effect of quota restriction on 
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imports—orders prohibiting the import of more than a certain — 


amount of some commodity from abroad—wherever that is. 


Clearly the consumer suffers: he has to pay more. Clearlysome __ 


producers protected by the quota make higher profits. These | 
things are obvious. But think for a moment of the producer 


whose produce is excluded. He has capital locked up in his 


business. Suddenly he finds that his market is curtailed. What 


can he do? Throw the surplus on to other markets: at a price 


lower than. before and try to save something from the wreck- 


age? But this causes further disturbance. New restrictions are _ 


enacted elsewhere, and so the vicious circle goes on. 
Or think for a moment of the effect of those regulations 
which in most countries of the world today are being imposed 


to prevent road vehicles carrying people any cheaper than the . 


railways. 


No doubt a little of this sort of thing does comparatively a 


little damage. For the greater part of modern motoring pro- - 


tective tariffs have made the world poorer than it would have 


been otherwise; without choking trade altogether. But when it _ 


is multiplied indefinitely—when on all sides you see the 


multiplication of restrictions on trade and investment, the — 


erection of State-aided monopolies and the limitation of free 


enterprise, then I submit you do not need to ask further why 


the phenomenon of poverty in the midst of plenty persists or 
why, on any clear view of the future, it is likely to continue to 


persist. But notice—and this brings me to the point from which 
I started—it_is not the system of private enterprise and free 


markets which is responsible for this phenomenon: it is the 


suspension of that system. It is not capitalism: it is interven- 


tionism, and monetary uncertainty, which are responsible for. 


the persistence 6f the slump. 


Listeners and the Unemployed 


Wasins April, fren and Fune this year, eleven unemployed men and women from all parts of the country came to the 


_ microphone and told the story of their lives. After nearly every one of these talks a suggestion was made to any listener 
_ who wished to help that he might get.into direct touch with a needy family, and through personal correspondence learn how 


ea could best be SPIE. This idea of direct contact between families in distress and those willing to help was an <porsaene a 


—here are four accounts of the result of that experiment 


sig Gifts to Newcastle 


.N May 12, this year, Mrs. Pallis, the wife of : an urem- 
ployed ship’s riveter of Sunderland, told the country 
over the microphone what it was like to keep a home 
and family during the long years while her husband 


' Was out of work. 


’ These simple talks by unemployed men and women started: 


a good deal of comment, and in some cases bitter criticism, but 
_ as great human testimonies of struggle against great odds they 


aroused a wider circle of sympathy than anything I have known 
in public life. The usefulness of the talks cannot be measured 


by the gifts that were sent in. Their real value lies in the fact 


that, for the first time, they brought home to the imagination of 
countless thousands the grim hardships borne by a section of 
our people. A great number of those who listened to Mrs. 

Pallis sent in help in the form of cash and goods. The Sunder- 
land Guild of Help, an organisation that has been in existence 
many years, willingly took over the management and distri- 


bution of the relief that was sent. Endless trouble was taken by 


special Committees to examine and visit every case where help 


~ was needed. Nearly £1,000 was sent for distribution—179 
_. families were put in direct touch with those who wished to give 
sg Seeies: ‘But money ; and clothes are not all; 149 families receive 


milk regularly, 31 families butter, 48 receive ‘fresh eggs, 28 


groceries, and 112 parcels of clothes were sent direct to the 
office of the Guild. No money—not even postage—has been 


spent in the distribution of this help. And who sent this help? 


All Kinds. The well-to-do and domestic servants, professional 


classes and Old Age Pensioners. Nor was this all, for homes _ 
were also offered for holidays for tired mothers and children. 


And no one can calculate the benefit of a holiday in the country 
to those who have lived for years in drab and over-crow es 
streets. 

Here is a letter that came to us: 


‘My heart bleeds at the thought of what the facut holds 
for the children of these unemployed, one can do so little to” 
help them, for I am only in service myself and am saving up 
to get married—but could send a little help now and again’. — 

And here is another: ‘We are not rich, but compared with _ 
Mrs. Pallis and thousands of others, are rolling 1 in luxury, 


and we must help’. 


‘I am anxious’, writes another, ‘to do my little bit to assist ork 
one of these families. I can promise half-a-crown weekly for 
the next few months at any rate. I should like to be pat in +9 
direct contact with a family; it seems to be a so much more 


human way of helping’. 


Another: ‘I am er ‘twenty years: ‘old and. do not cam a e : 
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great deal myself, but if you could give me the name of a 
poor family I would endeavour from time to time to send a 
few shillings, also clothes. Perhaps I could have the chil- 
dren’s birthdays, so I could then send them something’. 
And here is a letter from someone who has been helped: 
‘Just a few lines thanking you for your kindness shown 
towards my wife in granting her butter and milk which I can 
say has done her the world of good, and we are very grateful’. 
Another writes: “As the end of our holiday is drawing near 
I write to say what a wonderful time Mrs. Lewis and myself 


Unemployed women in a Darwen social centre making slippers for Christmas 
from old felt hats 


Photograph: “Darwen News’ 


have had. The weather has been perfect and we have seen 
some beautiful places, the scenery is just glorious. I can hardly 
think such wonders in life would come my way’. 

Mrs, Pallis herself once said: ‘Poverty I have had more or 
less all my life. ... There is one thing that makes it much 
worse to bear, lack of human companionship’. Well, these 
B.B.C. talks have helped to break down the loneliness of 
hundreds, and friends have been found who may not even be 
seen, but whose warmth can be felt. That has been our 
experience in Sunderland. 

COUNCILLOR J. RiTson 


How Lancashire has Benefited 


‘DON’T YOU THINK we all look better dressed than we 
used to?’ I was asked that by a woman in our town 
of Darwen. I think it’s true, for 3,000 people got 
clothes as a result of the wireless talk given by Mrs. 
Keen. “You’ve no idea’, one man said to me, ‘what it 
means to have a respectable suit on’. 

I wish you could have all seen too the huge heap of 
children’s clothes which took the workers hours to 
sort. Clothes came in tea-chests, trunks, suit-cases, 
sacks, and perambulators, and we are specially grate- 
ful for the hundreds of pairs of boots and shoes. I 
think there was only one silk topper. Dress shirts were 
popular as they were said to wash soft and provide 
protection as well as covering. At the women’s centre 
they have a sackful of old hats being turned into 
slippers for Christmas. 

The Mayor and the Town Clerk and their staff, 
and a dozen other volunteers, worked hard in dealing 
with the three thousand-odd letters. There were some 
from Australia and Canada, a donation from Atlanta, 
.U.S.A., and a generous cheque from a yacht in the Channel. 
Lancashire people everywhere were generous. We thank you 
all from the bottom of our hearts. 

£463 was given out for groceries, milk and bread to needy 
families. Over 900 families have been helped in this way. One 
listener wrote: “I want to help make the weekly budget less of a 
nightmare’. Just think what an extra five or ten shillings a week 
means on the top of unemployment pay! One letter of thanks 
hr ‘I don’t know who you are, so you must be kind and 
: Then £70 was sent for definite families. It has made all the 
difference in scores of homes to get friendly letters and parcels. 
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One woman is helping her family to arrange its meals so that 
the money goes as far as it can. Another remembers the 
children’s birthdays, and another sent food and cocoa when the 
children had measles. Cups and saucers came to one home 
when there was no money to replate breakages. One family 
that has been helped makes rugs out of old stockings for its 
new friends. The mother told me, ‘You can’t take all and give 
nothing’. 

A letter which began, ‘My boy’s clothes will fit your boy’, 
made a friend at once. There was a hundred pounds of jam 
from a Women’s Institute, a barrel of apples, a case 
of meat extract, gold cuff-links from an old soldier, 
and wool to make an eiderdown. Two gentlemen were 
good enough to pay the back rents of a number of 
families; and just try and think what anxiety and worry 
were at once relieved. The £52 Ios. sent for holidays 
helped 150 men to have a week’s camp, and 30 women 
to gotoa guest house. Twenty-five people had women 
in their homes for holidays or arranged holidays for 
them. And there was £75 for our social centres. ~ 

I wish we had been able to do more to place the 
domestic servants asked for. But it is not so easy as 
it looks, and a woman used to mill life is not always 
happy away from home. About twenty people got 
situations. A man came running to me the other day 
with a letter from Hampshire which mentioned the 
possibility of work. He was excited. 

And that is how listeners responded to the story 
of a woman cotton operative from Lancashire, out 
of work and facing desperate difficulties in keeping 
her home going and her children happy. Countless 
families have been encouraged and helped by this 
generous response, and their homes made happier. 

Rey. Ceci NoRTHCOTT 


Lightening the Black Country’s Burden 


Ir WAS CLEAR that these talks, ‘Time to Spare’, had moved the 
country and caused people to think hard about the lot of those 
who can find no work, Following the talk by the Birmingham 
unemployed man, we, who were helping to deal with the offers 
of help were ‘snowed under’. Hundreds of letters came to us 
from all parts of the country, and even with lots of help it took 


a, aes : and 


ing at the corner of the street—a sight all too common in Newcastle 
Photograph: Humphrey Spender 
us over six weeks to deal with them. These letters made me 
feel very kindly towards people. Rich and poor felt that some- 
thing had to be done. People of all sorts were ready to respond 
to the appeal that they should take a personal and direct 
interest in someone less fortunate than themselves. 

Let me tell you what happened. I’m not going to give you 
tables of statistics. It is much more important than you should 
grasp the feeling and spirit which moved those who gave, and 
those who received. Well, I found that offers to help families 
with money, food, or clothing came pouring in; some people 
wanted to lend a hand or give money to Occupational Centres; 
while others were willing to provide holidays for the wives and 


. eeutinted supplies of mill, or : groceries; or frui 
\ well as the more intimate gifts prompted by t 
letters. To comfortable persons the receiving of a friendl 
may seem a very little thing, but to folk living . in 
, Oey. of a little poe street, a letter from the outsi 


e of life bad given enh a fellow feeling swith las men 
out of work. Here is one letter: ‘I’m poor as far asemoney goes, 
_ but I’ve a home of my own and a thousand blessings. I have to 
_ work very hard to keep things together. I’m getting on in years 
_ ==well over 50—so I can’t do»what I have done—but still se 
in 10 to 11 hours a day. I would be gladtohelp’. e 
--—-*--‘This is what a man from the South of England said in his a 
___ letter: ‘I should like to help some family at present in distress 
ty due to unemployment. There is very. little unemployment in 
ee a this district. I think I could spare Ios. to £1 a month. Ido | 
___ not agree with the principles of charity, but I can’t stand aside’ 
fad do nothing when I hear of people nearly starving’.” - >. 
_ And, lastly, here is an extract from a letter sent to me by the. 


ee - inmate of a Home for Incurables: ‘I’ve listened to these talks by 2 
the unemployed, and the lot of these poor fellows makes one - 2 
ss ¥ery sad. Now I must tell you that T’m one of 119 patients ina Bie. 


& _ Home for Incurables. We are all incurables—that is to say, ant 
ern “nothing | more can be done for us. Some of us are quite helpless “not “enthusiastic about the idea at first. f: rdisught that at ‘the ther bs 
- _ and can’t move a finger, but we can feel for others. Though I’m © end would be a person. begging me to keep my head i in these 


“dependent on friends for pocket money, I would like todo what difficult times, and assuring me that everything would « come out 4 
all right in the end. Well, the first letter from M. CG, convinced ra 


I can for one of these poor families’. ~~ Fi ce Soaks aarti era ga) nara td ep rt ia ee be 

These letters can give you. ‘only an inadequate idea of the  ™€ that she knew our problems as well as I did, perhaps sae ee 

help that was sent. A lady in Ceylon-is now sending us £5 each “and I really feel that I want to acknowledge v what is to me a rich > 
_-* quarter to help a needy family- A lady in Kent sends 2s. 6d. a “experience. Having been unemployed for over five years, I was : 
Bake Sh, ot _ week. Others are sending groceries, milk, clothes. Some are not beginning to lose what little grip I had on life itself. Here 
tase _ able to do more than send regularly.a cheerful letter. |. . ~--. everybody seemed to be caught up in the depression and Squite= <= 


unable to speak that word of encouragement. I am sure that 


~~. = Do you catch the spirit of it? Some have iven pounds others 
y P = P a staring at our problems close up has made ‘us ‘become short- 3 


gel a Fr could: afford only to give a few pence each week. In each case 


--—s one ‘can feel sure it made all the difference to families sick with © sighted. Everything seemed distorted, and bits of beauty right © 
oe "anxiety as to how to make ends meet. It is the thought that - “under our noses became things of ugliness, a and we lacked vision. : : 
~~ someone cares that means So much. It thakes the struggle a little © - My sufferings had been as poy mental = BS physi x 
5 Sead _ easier. 4:2 Matin Seca : ? * S 
ee pA Po: ie Rrcriano Cements: . - wife as well as myself’, = ;2e $444. 
a Par ae ee oe fe react: All this correspondence has developed into such * 


hE eal 


Praétical Sympathy for Rhondda 2 : Handing that T would shy pat ether la listeners in t 


x 


_ FROM ALL sorts of people and all sorts ‘of places came hundreds _A last word. An awakening of personal sympathies and sensi- - 
of letters after the talk on unemployment i in the Rhondda 1 Valley... tiveness to suffering is not likely to lessen our sense of the rights 
SSpiey ‘one was a revelation of a personal interest, not merely and wrongs of things. ‘On the contrary, those who realis¢ unem- _ i 
in the facts of unemployment, but‘in the‘feelings of unemployed - -ployment in terms of human beings cannot rest while its heavy pea 
men and women. Many of them showed that sympathetic - burdens die on the weak andthe poor. The burden: ‘may becast 
_ imagination for what is perhaps. the. deepest need of men this. off in anger. and resentment ! from beneath,’ ‘or_it may be lifted s 


_age of vast anonymous economic. causes _ and movements. a _ byt the growing conscience of, those who care and who will share _ 
_—s mean a man’s need to feel that he is’ ‘still somebody in a world. . the load. There, I think, is. the. essential challeng: and choice oy 
em er ‘that treats him as a nobody—or as a mere liability, rather than - “that. lie before us as we think of our fellow-men. > 
re? an asset, in the national balance sheet. Let me give an instance. ~~ =<. 52, PO Es eet ; _ GEORGE M. go Davies i 
__ of what I mean by that sympathetic imagination. A distinguished. ... =... 25 - : RA eg ae eee am = 
surgeon lying in a nursing home and threatened with the7pos=0) we. a) FAA ape. eae < aa 


sible loss of the use of his hands, realises, after hearing this talk, 
“the sense of loss and impotence of. those thousands of men who The University of London Council for P sychical Investigation 


hi | t their handicraft, and ho tand jal bec - is holding an exhibition of: old, rare and curious works on — 
ate as - vee acta: fe cate ng te _ Magic, Witchcraft, etc., selected from its research. library. The. + 


Nan aneoor eee Sn simple impulsive thing to do, Sui. it has : exhibition will be-open free to the public at 13D Roland Gardens, 
‘immediately lifted another man’s burden by the sharing of it. South Kensington, from 10 to 4, from De cembér 6 to 14 
‘I think, too, it may have lifted Kis.owns,**7- > 4 eee Sees ae and Sunday). <2 49 BSS Oia ae 3 . 
~The need of. unemployed. men and. women, ‘is not ene 
Ror etcel. but spiritual and, above all, pe srsonal. ‘It is obvious Dee 
iy that. vast general doles. and benefits designed for the general 
_ good of millions cannot touch the particular and- personal » 
needs of individuals who differ so much from one another. The 
nice ~; personalising and - humanising- of. relationship .between men 
take time, and thought and trouble, and perhaps sacrifice. 
Here is what one tired woman wrote about a holiday spent at 
~ the home of her new B.B.C. friends in Surrey. ‘Every morning . 
"Thad my cup of tea, and breakfast in bed, anda lovely walk 
*: “before. dinner and after tea. They took me to sée a rose-garden. — 
It nearly took my breath away. I never realised how anything 
could be so beautiful. [ have had the most wonderful son eay, 
Bats life, everything has been done for my comfort’, .~ ~~ 


oe acne Another listener in Kent is preparing to entertain for ‘Guba. ; 
. kes _ mas a ied of s fig from the Rhondda! © 


=! ‘THE LISTENER’ FOR CHRISTMAS — 


~ HE you are thinking of making a Christmas 
a present to a-friend or relative in the country— 
_ or overseas, why not give a year’s subscription — 
to Tue LisTENER? This would cost you (in- | 
et cluding postage) only 17s. 4d. for Home and = 
or or 198. 6d. for Overseas and Foreign _ 
EMO 24 carer acco ANE . e. 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL “$r.2* 


A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


. We have grandeur and simpli- 
city combined—the grandeur of 
royal pageantry and position, the 
simplicity of a human love’ story 
with a happy ending. The Duke of 
Kent is the King of England’s son, 
but he is also Everyman; the bride 
is a royal princess, but she is also 
Everywoman.... Extract from Mr. 
Howard Marshall’s running’ com- 
mentary on the wedding day 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 


The picture grows more 
brilliant still—a blaze of colour 
—Peers, Ambassadors, 
Ministers of State, gold lace, 
scarlet uniforms, decorations, 
all framed in the quiet grey 
nobly-proportioned stone of 
this lofty Abbey. And nearer 
to the Altar Their Majesties 
the King and Queen sitting 
where King Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth have sat on 
other historic occasions—the 
rich flowering of tradition 
indeed. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York conduct- 
ing the service. . . . Princess 
Marina in her wedding gown 
of white and silver, brocaded in 
English Rose design, walking 
through this brilliant assembly 
in the Abbey to her royal 
destiny .... 


© Maliere solewnized ay oa bbe the €¢ Ta - 


Ba ae Raw prime oe bee, Coetion, i oe “aie cae ol Marri. : SS Sank ce seteobon uf Bethe 
é & if EGET one i, 2: Leese: - b, 
“y ee ald Ft} Ve haber i Zz fase ae Vp: ee e ahah Gund hig ding fa ‘Yo te 
a Mronki — Wivadion | Sige ase Ola Micea CS er eC ten 


EM Five Peocks 
Nbnctetitg Jo od shi % tere ese ed Groen j 


Married in Hestrserifet LUG ey. weconiing vo the Rites surt feces a the Lael tf ted theach nv fced Seance wi 
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This page of the Register was signed by many notable witnesses 


~ 


Roya. WEDDING BROADCAST 


3 count of the royal wedding procession from 
mee his position on the roof of the Pecseaice 
3 i oi: ape _ Hospital . toes “ aD AN 


i ; procession of twenty mayors of Kent, and a special 


SEIZED BY ‘His Own ARMY ~ i ; 
. The President of Bolivia, Dr. Salamanco (who i is seen .° 


to have been seized by. his own’ trOOpS : and held 
prisoner ~ - 


CANTERBURY’S CHARTER 
The seven hundredth anniversary of the city’s charter was celebrated last Sunday bya 
hanksgiving service in the Cath- 
edral. The Charter was granted by Henry Ill in 1234 for an annual Raymicnt of £60 | 


sat RELIEF FOR. * SHIPPING 5 


“for a’ period “of one year. ©. 


‘to scrap only two tons forevery 


' stead of three tons in each case. ae 


here inspecting the Gran Chaco war'area), is reported 


Mr. Howard Marshall broadcasting his ac- Himley Hali, the home ‘of the Dedier nly where the Duke and Duchess of Kenz' are 
Spending their Fea oon ; 


eh onie t ae 


Last. week the. Government | 
outlined "proposals fora Tramp ee 
Shipping Subsidy: This is not 
to exceed £2,000,000, ~ payable 


Owners will now be requiréd 


ton of new shipping built, and = 
one ton for every ton of exist- ae 
ing shipping modernised, in- ; 


Rartway REcorD Sk 
An experimental train of four 
coaches drawn by the Flying = 
Scotsman on a journey from % 


_ King’s Cross to Leeds and back - 


has set up some new British 
speed records. A speed of974 
m.p.h., claimed to bethefastest _ 
authenticated passenger train 
speed for Great Britain, was 

recorded 
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FIRE AT HAMMeRsaTH. 


A serious fire broke out at the 
premises of a tyré cOmpany if 
Quéen Street on November 726. 
The whole factory” was involved 
and traffic had to” be. diverted 


‘The Times’: 
‘Oran PALACE; KENT 3 
For long: the residence of ‘Archbishops, this stately 
ruin’ is now threatened. by the encroachments of 
modern builders. When-Henry VIII became Head 
of the» Church; Otford passed into his hands. It 
was pointed out to him that this ‘great and ample 
house needed ‘reparation’, but he Jeft it to fall to 
pieces and Elizabeth sold it. There is now a plan 
tor acquiring the buildings and surroundings and 
vesting them in the National Trust 


| “TREASURE TROVE 


A’ coroner ~ sat 
with a jury. of 
nine at Orping- 
ton and held an 
- inquest on. 376 
~< Roman coins 
which were 
found. on the 
Village Garden 
Estate, The jury 
returned a ver- 
dict-* that” they 
were“ treasure 
trove, and they 
are thérefore to 
‘be Handed ‘Over 
to the ‘Freasury. 
: ; This illustration 
nt . oO shows the jury 

$ inspecting the HEAVYWEIGHT BOXING 


= ate Neusel defending himself against. a fierce two-handed 
attack by Harvey. Their fight on November 26 ended 
in a draw 


THAMES 
COLLISION 


Two. cargo 
ships, one 
Dutch and one 
German, col- 
lided” in the 
Thames-~ off 
Silvertown . in 
the early hours 
of November 
26. » No ., lives 
were lost. The 
jllustration 
shows the sal- 
vage~ of the 
Dutch _ vessel 
which: sank 
immediately 
after the 
accident 


RAILWAY FATALITY 


Clearing the wreckage of the train which 
ran into a motor lorry at a level crossing 
at Wormley, Herts, last week. Driver 
and fireman of the train were killed, 
but the lorry driver was thrown clear 
and had a remarkable escape. 
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SAR ESGERSORSIOL IE ORIG EHEC 


STUDENT RIOTS — 
Scenes during the fighting which took’ place’ in Prague between 
Czech and German: students over tke, Charter of the University. 


Smashed shop win- 
dows in Vienna 
after | sympathetic 
riots by students 
who tried to storm ; : is : : 
the offices of three oS segs Pes ByRD 
newspapers sus- : es : DISCOVERIES 
pected of Czecho- oo - A wireless 
slovyakian  sympa- : ; eet | message from 
thies DE S ; € Admiral Byrd, 
: ee : pe : seen here at 
his base camp 
in the Ant- 
arctic, © gives 
what he calls 
conclusive evi- 
dence of new 
land, . adding 
some 200,000 
square miles to 
territory claim- 
ed for U.S.A. 


TURKEY UNVEILED 


The Turkish Parliament is making great efforts to get all Turks to conform to one social standard. It is forbidden to wear the 
fez, and Turkish women are discouraged from wearing a veil. The illustrations show two recent political demonstrations by women 
’ jn support of their emancipation 
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Garrick 


The Theatre 


Kean 


Tree . 
Illustrations’ by courtesy of the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection; Victoria and Albert Muscum 


Diversity of Hamlets 


Bernhardt 


Forbes-Robertson 


-By DESMOND MacCARTHY 


i AMLET? is the most famous play in the world and 
~§ Hamlet the most. famous stagé-character. A new 

one is always an important event in the theatrical 

; world. Sooner or later every actor who aspires to a 
place in’ the first rank must show what he can make of:Hamlet 
—unless, of course, his talent lies in the direction of comedy 
alone or comedy and naturalistic pathos—Charles Hawtrey was 
excused! But-run-over-in your mind the biographies of famous 
actors from Garrick onwards—of-Kemble, Kean, Macready, 
Fechter, Irving, Tree; “Sarah “Bernhardt, -Forbes-Robertson, 
Mansfield, ‘Barrymore. Such-books invariably contain pictures 
ofthe actor as Hamlet,* while a considerable portion of the 
letterpress is devoted. to quoting what critics said about their 
performances. And this is very right. To play Hamlet is the 
reward and the test of the gifted actor. Not only does it fall to 
him to speak enchanting words which by their magic call up 
emotions that (for the moment) eclipse those which the stage 
can rouse, not only has he to deliver passages of superb 
declamation which make their full effect on/y when the speaker 


with his gestures and-vehemence is before our eyes ; but he 


has to play. a-part which demands a range of expressiveness 
reaching ‘from< brooding contemplation, tendérness, ‘playful 
irony to insane fury. and.imipatience-and desperate violence. 
Whatever faculties the actor-possesses can find hére a scope; 


‘whatever he. lacks: (actors, like authors, excel only in limited 


directions): will'also be noticeable: by their absen¢e. Hence the 
inexhaustible interest for lovers of acting in every new Hamlet. 
‘Now’, they can say to themselves, ‘we shall really see at last 
what is in this man’. 

Thus there have been.as many stage Hamlets as there have 
been great actors, and no complete Hamlet—never a. one. 
Each performance where there has been genuine talent.in the 
actor as excelled at some points and failed at others. Even 
Tree’s Hamlet (it was not one of his best parts; his Richard II 
was much better) had some brief unrivalled moments. No 
other, for example, got more whimsical irony out of the scene 
when Hamlet hands back the flute to Guildenstern; and, if I 
trust the memory of my ear, never did a Hamlet speak with a 


* ‘more koa paki of sappiicasccezie fine,“ esl thee ¥ 


from felicity awhile’. But, on the other hand, how mawkish 
Tree was, returning after his repudiation of Ophelia to raise a 
tress of the unconscious girl’s hair to his lips, moving deliber- 
ately i in a flaxen wig with rolling upturned eyes into limelight 
_ to soliloquise. How different from the noble restraint and clear 


<< ‘scholarly dignity of Forbes-Robertson! Yet again, how far 


Robertson fell short of the wild macabre ecstasy of Irving! 


‘His Hamlet had never felt the wind of the wing of madness 
ne over him, 


Mr. Maurice Baring tise recorded the significance Sarah 
Bernhardt put into the scene in which Hamlet answers 
Polonius’ question, ‘What do you read, my Lord?’ Hamlet 


was lying in a chair reading a book. “The first “des mots” he 
>» spoke with an absent-minded indifference, just as anyone 


Speaks when interrupted bya bore; in the second “des mots” his 


answer seemed to catch his own attention, and the third was 


accompanied by a look, and changed into an intense but 
fugitive attention: something “between a smile and a smothered 
sigh’, with a break in the intonation that clearly said, “Yes, it is 
words, words, words, and all books and everything else in life 
and in the whole world are only words, words, words, words” ”. 


I remember another moment of Sarah’s performance which. 


in imagination and intensity I never saw equalled. When 


Hamlet runs his sword through the arras and, hearing a body 


fall, he thinks he has accidentally killed the King, she stood 


suddenly tiptoe, like a great black exclamation mark, her 


sword glittering above her head; and a cry rang fh our ears, so 
expressive of final triumph and relief, that for a_ tingling 


second it seemed as though the play itself must be over. 


These are small examples of how much the imagination of 
the interpreter can find in almost every line of his part, but his 
interpretation must be judged not only by such moments, but 
by the coherence of his whole performance. Hamlet is a part in 
which it is very difficult to triumph but easy to avoid complete 
failure. The character is woven of so many strands that it is 
capable of various readings and different emphasis. Hence, as 
I said at the beginning, its perennial attraction to actors pas- 
sionately interested in their art. The play itself, too, has differ- 
ent threads of interest running through it, and most modern 
stage versions have ignored the story and concentrated on the 
character of Hamlet. This was particularly true of Irving’s 
‘Lyceum performance. But I mustn’t dwell on the triumphs or 
failures of past Hamlets. What you want from me are my 
impressions of Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet in order that you may 
compare them with your own. And yet I must say a word or 
two about the play itself if [ am to place Mr. Giclgud's 


_ interpretation. 
' That eminent Shakespearean critic Dr. Elmer Stoll has 


shown that our interpretation of Hamlet’s character as that of 


a man ‘sicklied o’er with thought’, of the part itself as a pro- - 


found study in irresolution and a diseased will, never entered 
into the heads of anyone who saw the play till the end of 
the eighteenth century when the Romantic movement was in 
full swing. To all earlier commentators Hamlet was a hero of 
brilliant dash in a story of revenge, courageous and resolute, 
who set about the slaying of his uncle as. expeditely-as the 
exigencies of the plot, the old plot, allowed. Stoll’s pamphlet told 
me to rub my eyes and read the play again. Look! Hamlet is an 
impetuous, fiery fellow with plenty of self-confidence. His 


_ self-reproaches in-soliloquy are not judgments on his own 


character but expressions of moods.’They find no echo in the 
judgments passed upon him by Horatio or any other characters 
in the play. They are traditional elements in the drama of 


~ revenge. Does not the bloody »and impetuous Hieronimo, © — 
Hamlet’s forebear, indulge in the same damaging self-regarding. 


criticisms? And do not Medea and Clytemnestra, for that 
matter, who have never be2n considered weak women, spur 
themselves on by similar self-castigations?” “Why’, cries 
Clytemnestra: 
Why, sluggish soul, dost thou safe counsel seek 
_ Why hesitate? 

‘In these cases’, says Dr. Stoll, ‘to be sure, there is no such 
long interval of delay as in “Hamlet”; but delay of some sort 


there is in all classical and Renaissance revenge tragedies, and 


these exhortations serve to motive it’. In short, we of later days 
have read our own sensitive bewilderments into a character 


‘w not Ca: or as Eule cut as it is at the New Theatre, genes 
‘takes place before our eyes is excitingly rapid action rushing © 


to catastrophe and a stage strewn with dead bodies. But has 
what we have read into the play made it a better one? Have 
we enriched its significance? Figures of literature and cons 
live in the thoughts of men only on condition that they mmr oS 
their aspect. Men who are not scholars are only interested in 
dead authors in so far as they can read into them their own 
passions and thoughts. That they should be able to go on 


doing this generation after generation, seeing now this, now — 


that, in the written word, is sign and proof of an immortal 
creation. Therefore, in spite of Dr. Stoll and his school, I hold 
that it should be the aim of every actor to make Hamlet pap i 
as interesting as possible to his own generation. 

Mr, Gielgud’s Hamlet was excellent, but not very inter- 
esting. His Hamlet was sane and entirely sympathetic. There 
was hardly a trace even of assumed madness, and the directions 
in which it fell short were those moments when Hamlet’s words 
express that bitter-gay, half-crazy intellectual exhilaration © 
which is the desperate reaction of a sensitive nature against 
life’s humiliations and the whole depravity of man. Mr. Gielgud 


. avoided laying any stress on Hamlet’ s neurotic condition. Inthe © 
‘scene with his mother his acting was free from the morbid 


excitement which John Barrymore so brilliantly, but. I think 
inartistically, emphasised. For Hamlet’s habit of dwelling in 
words of hideous emphasis on what most revolts him in his — 
mother’s second marriage is really only part of a general 
horror of procreation and the body which shows so harshly 
in his treatment of Ophelia, and in that passage (significantly — 
cut in this performance) when he jests so brutally upon the 
corpse of Polonius. In short, Mr. Gielgud toned the part of | 


‘Hamlet down. He never forced a note. He never jarred on us. 


He was admirable in the expression of controlled emotion; 
even to the point of sometimes retranslating the exuberance of 
Shakespeare’s rhetoric back into the language of the heart. 
His elocution at such moments was beautifully skilful. No 
one, not even Forbes-Robertson, delivered more movingly 
Hamlet’s speech to Horatio: 

Since my dear soul was mistress of herself 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself. 
There was no touch of feminine effusiveness—and yet the 
right reluctant shyness in his breaking off—‘Something too 
much of this’. Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet was a Hamlet finely 
adjusted to that emotional reserve and distrust of exuberance 
which is peculiar to our self-conscious age—and now hampers 
our poets dreadfully! To say that should convey both Mr, 
Gielgud’s success and the limitations of his performance. I 
have no time to criticise the production itself; though I should 
like to say that the steps on the stage often impeded as well as 
helped the movement and grouping of the actors, and I must 
praise the excellent originality of Polonius. Ophelia was too 
like a Trollope heroine: sweet in her first scene with her 


» 


brother. But in the mad scene she played down into the keyof — 


pathological pathos, instead of acting it—the only way—as 
high, conventional ee ok 


The Faithful — ; 


Along the arid passes where the rocks 
Rip blood from sensitive skin, they travel, i 
Where grass is needle sharp and burning sand. 
Shrivels the strength as insects fade in fire. 
_ Receding shores send valedictory birds, 
Crying their song of land till voyage ends, 
Men’s minds holding, hauling upon the sea. 
The salty hawsers, sail in gale sagging. - 


- Seas’ or rocks’ rack, flesh harshly ‘disciplined 
Resists, though numbed will not succumb, hearing, _ 
Before the sound, the choirs of con ‘raise — 
The pins anthems where the eyes behold 

Far fragrant orchards flinging slaking fruit 


Where syrups “— upon the weeping feet. 
- CuiFrorp DyMENT 
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By JAMES G. MANN 


T is commonly assumed that heraldry is a highly compli- 

cated subject with a rather pompous phraseology of its 

own. Yet in its origins it was simplicity itself, and, in fact, 

could hardly have been otherwise, for its bright colours, 
like a poster’s, were intended to be read at a glance. 

Its close connection with architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing over a period of more than seven hundred years has made 
heraldic art a faithful mirror of progressive changes of taste, 
A shield in stone or glass can often show by its style alone, 
even more clearly than the arch below it, the age of their mak- 
ing; and our interest is quickly captured by an art which can 
explain so much in so small a space as do the quarterings on an 
ancient shield. 

There are many text-books on the grammar of heraldry, but 
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Abbey (mid-13th century) 


Fig. 1—Floor tiles with the arms of Henry III, from the Chapter- House of Westminster plicated charges, and the game of marking 


Westminster Abbey. The broad surfaces of these simple 
charges and their background (known as the field) were often 
relieved by delicate diapered patterns (Fig. 2). This treatment 
of the shield was much used in painted glass to give depth and 
cohesion to the colours. 

In the four- 
teenth century 
the early tri- 
angular form 
was modified 
to suit new 
needs. The 
straightening 
of the sides of 


¢ 


with the arms ui Ciun, 

from the monument of Lady Percy (d. 1337) in 
Beverley Minster 

Photograph: F. H. Crossley, threugh the 


Courtauld Institute 
.@| the upper part allowed the shie!d to be 
quartered, thereby displaying four sets of 
j arms at once, without cramping the lower 

ones (Fig. 10). It also admitted of more com- 


marriages and descent by marshalling and 


Photograph: J. H. Pledge, through the Courtauld Institute of Art cadency, which was later pushed to ex- 


we are not concerned with that here. My intention rather is to 
show that so long as pictorial heraldry filled a strictly practical 
need it responded in a most sensitive manner to the prevailing 
taste of its time. 


Heraldry had its origin in war; some say in the great con- 
course of knights of many nations who took part in the Cru- 
sades. The simple device which identified the leader on his 
shield was repeated on his banner, his surcoat and the trapper 
of his horse. The crest upon his helm came later. Masons, 
carpenters and needlewomen were quick to appreciate 
the decorative possibilities of heraldry and applied it to all 
their patron’s possessions capable of displaying his owner- 
ship. His arms were freely multiplied over the gates of 
his castle, on the panelling and the tapestries within, 
in the pages of his book of houts, on the seal of his 
testament, and finally around and about the tomb in which 
he was buried. 


It follows that a system which’ owed its beginnings to the 
need of quick recognition must be simple and direct. The 
colours were fewand strong and the composition clear and 
striking. A Cross, a lion rampant, a spread eagle, or a chevron 
were enough to begin with. The shape of the shield was at 
first triangular as on Henry III’s tiles on the floor (Fig. 1) or 
the frieze of sculptured arms which run around the interior of 


treme lengths, 
was begun. 
The draughts- 
manship _be- 
came more 
confident and 
stylised. Lions 
developed 
shaggier manes 
and leaner 
bodies with 
long, whip-like 
tails (Fig. 3), 
and the ease 
with which 
natural forms 
were reduced 
to simple and 
graceful con- 
ventions is 
Ss ee a constant 
Pea pleasure to the 
eye. 

Its . original 
military signifi- 


Fig. 3—Shield with the arms of Dyneley, from a 
brass at Stanford Dingley, Berks (1444) 
Reproduced from ‘Heraldry for Craftsmen and De- 
stgners’, by Sir W. St. John Hope (Str Isaac Pitman) 


Fig. 4—Enamelled stall-plate of Sir John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
K.G., in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (15th century) 
Reproduced from ‘The Stall Plates of the Knights of the Garter’ by Sir W. 
St. John Hope; by courtesy of -~Messrs Ce les and the Dean and 
Chapter of St. George's Windsor. 


cance was soon merged in its cal acceptance by society. 
The uses of heraldry were fully appreciated by ecclesiastical, 


Fig. 5—Arms from the monument to the wives of the fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, in Framlingham Church, Suffolk (mid 16th century) 
Vigs. 5 and 6—Photographs: F. H. Crossley, through the Courtauld Institute 
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legal and civic bodies, and the College of Heralds was estab- 


lished “in the fifteenth century to regulate a practice which 


had grown by natural stages to nation-wide dimensions, and 
elsewhere was coterminous with Christendom. Furthermore 
its ‘strictly hereditary nature gave it a permanence and 
authority which the personal devices of other ages had never 
possessed. 

Always sensitive to the taste of the day, heraldic artists 
exploited to the full the flamboyant possibilities of the final 
stages of the Gothic style as can well be seen in Henry VII’s 
chapel at Westminster and St. George’s, Windsor (Fig. 4). 
The shield takes on a variety of complicated forms, losing 
its austere military outline. The sidés sometimes straighten 
out to the bottom, and have curled or cusped borders, with 
occasionally an asymmetrical twist given by the notch or 
lance-rest on one side. The mantling of the helm which sur- 
mounts the shield is now slit and twisted into fantastic 
flourishes, where once it had been short and stiff, and the crest 
has grown aggressively top-heavy. 

The Tudor period brought further changes. The extibetatioe 
of the late medizval style was modified by the advent of the 
Renaissance, but much of the old Gothic feeling was at first 


Fig. 6—Royal Arms of the Stuarts in St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol (17th century) 


retained (Fig. 5). This was only to be expected with an art which 
owed nothing to the Greeks and Romans and had no classical 
prototype to fall back upon. The new spirit began to show 
itself in the form of the shield ‘rather than in the drawing of 
the charges, though these have lost something of their old’ 
vigour: The rich wreaths round the arms on the sides of 
Torrigiani’s tomb of - Henry VII at Westminster are-un- 
mistakably Italian in conception. In the course of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century arms tend more and more to be 
displayed on ovals and cartouches instead of shields, and there 
is-a téndency to introduce shading and modelling, where the 
medizval draughtsman had been satisfied with flat silhouettes. 
The beginning of a return to naturalism is also occasionally 
apparent: and there is an increasing loss of balance in the relative 
proportions of the charges and the field which: had aie 
been-kept by instinct. 

‘The conception of the shield asa sosatint article of defeacs 
finally disappeared-when it became flanked by ‘supporters, 
human or animal. The seventeenth century saw’a shrinking 
in the relative importance of the shield itself to its accessories. 
While the whole achievement of arms, ‘as it was called, with 
its billowing mantling and defiant supporters was often a 
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striking composition as a whole, 
especially in the baroque wood- 
carvings in high relief of. Grinling 
Gibbons and_his_ age (Fig. 6), the 
arms themselves form quite a minor 
part of the design, and their effec- 
tiveness is further spoilt by excessive 
quartering. 

The rococo of the eighteenth cen- 
tury introduced asymmetrical car- 


Fig. 7—Rococo bookplate of T. Campbell, 
Esq. (1756) 
*, After Egerton Castle 


little relation to the form of the shield or 
cartouche. .Thomas Chippendale’s ex- 
cursions into the French style in furniture 
design have resulted in his name being 
given to the fantastic bookplates of the 
middle years of the century (Fig. 7), 
but the same exuberance is seldom found 
in stone or ironwork as on the Continent. 
In its closing decades the return to 
classical forms simplified the extrava- 
gances of the. rococo, and under the 
influence of the brothers Adam the 
heraldry engraved on silver or stamped on book bind- 
ings is sometimes agreeably simple. In these cases the 
shield often takes the form of a plain oval with two 


palm branches beneath it (Fig. 8). The practice of © 


representing colours by a system of hatchings and 
dots, devised in the seventeenth century, was freely 
used, but it had no decorative value such as diapering 
had, and usually imparts an ugly mechanical effect. 
If one stops for a moment to look back, one cannot 
fail to remark the great gulf which separates, for 
instance, the three feathers like neat white quills on 
the Black Prince’s shield of peace on his tomb at 
Canterbury from the fluffy plumes, like a Court lady’s, 
used by the Prince Regent and subsequent heirs to 
the Throne. 

With the Gothic. revival taste swung back to 
medizval forms, but in. practice it was rarely able 
to recapture the vigour and spontaneity of its models. 
Victorian heraldry can be seen on a large scale on 
the decoration of public buildings like Pugin’s 
Houses of Parliament. But the main use of heraldry 
had disappeared in-a world where all could read. 
How prone it is to return immediately the written 


touches and 
other modifi- 
cations of out- 
line, while the 
charges tend 
more and more 
to be tame zoo- 
logical speci- 
mens, and to 
float isolated in 
the field with 


century 
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Fig. 8—Arms in the style of: the late 18th 


After Grazebrook 


Fig. 9—Arms of the B.B.C. on the side of Broadcasting House 


notice-boards, lest knowledge of their movements should 
reach the enemy, and at once a crop of coloured devices 
sprang up in their place. Compared with the once universal 
uses of heraldry the nineteenth-century carriage panel, signet 
ring or bookplate offered a poor field. The mean’ designs 
of the stationer’s die-sinker show the art at its lowest, 
and the complicated’ and unsuitable charges devised by 
the. College of Arms during this period did not help 
matters. Latterly there has been a marked. improvement 
in this direction. Great care is taken that new charges 
should be capable of reduction to.a simple conventional form 


suitable for. display within the limits 
of a shield. Draughtsmanship too has 


- improved, at first by a careful and sym- 


pathetic study of medizval prototypes, 
and now there are signs that some artists . 


are becoming bold enough to evince 


a more independent spirit. Though 
many will criticise the rigid design and 
heavy forms of the arms of the B.B.C., 
carved in stone on the side of Broadcast- 
ing House (Fig. 9), there isno mistaking 
the age in which it was executed, and 
this at least is as it should be. 

Yet even here it is difficult to 
escape the past. The shield, it is true, 
has a stepped, rectangular outline 
such as it never had before. But the 
supporters suggest an Assyrian or 
Egyptian ancestry, dating from an age 
long before heraldic art had begun to 
plant its signposts along the highroad 
of history. 


word. is suppressed was seen in. the late War, when 
divisions and corps were forbidden to have their 
names and numbers painted on their vehicles and 


Fig. 1c—Arms of Edward III and Northern lords on the gatehouse of Bothal 
Castle, Northumberland (mid 14th century) 
Photograph: B. Clayton, by courtesy of Will F, Taylor, 
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Go Bk," N Inecenber 5 at Free Trade Hall, Madcheses ae It is an odd fact ise aa the immense opportunities a 
LON Rowse B.B.C. Orchestra will start a series of four Symphony of musical training and appreciation | during the “past twenty _ 
Sat feces j Concerts to be given in provincial centres, the re- -ycars, there are so few provincial cities with a permanent — 
a gaa a maining fixtures being at Bristol (February 13), orchestra. I have before me a letter from a musical enthusiast — 
Fame PN heme (February 27), and Dundee (April 3). Even those in a town of nearly 40,000 inhabitants; there is a choral . 
of us who feel most strongly that the concert-giving activities society; an amateur orchestra does its best on such meagre — - 
ee of the B.B.C. should be confined to the studio will be ready to support as it gets; and of visiting ensembles and soloists of _ 
ee admit that an occasional tour of this kind is likely to be bene- the first rank there are none, owing to lack of audiences, ~ 
‘ficial in several ways. First, it is certain that many provincial _ This town is not ‘derelict’, or in a ‘depressed area’; itisa place, 
eal - listeners will wish to see and hear at first hand the orchestra rather, with a good proportion of residential and cultured bY. 
whose broadcast performances give them so much ‘pleasure. inhabitants. But musically it is barely alive. — : oy 

The first and most valuable result of the experiment will be a The reader will say at once that permanent protanend * 
: _ realisation that, however good one’s wireless set may be, and orchestras are too expensive. The answer is two-fold: (1) Any 
‘Ar _ however great the pleasure derived from it, an occasional visit town’ of more than 2§,000 inhabitants ought by now to — 
F to the concert-room is necessary if the listener is to maintain ¢gmprise a musical public large enough to support an orchestra 
a keen perception of orchestral colour and balance. (In this of fifty; and (2) the musical sense of the country as a whole — 
< connection I recall an instance of a manufacturer of wireless should be strong enough to convince the State that a modest _ 


3 and gramophone apparatus who made a rule that certain of his subsidy (where necessary) and a remission of the Entertain-— 
4 expert employees should attend a public concert at frequent ment Tax (everywhere) would be in the long run (not so very 
intervals.. Without such periodical ‘refreshers’ there was a long, probably) a good investment. It would give employment 
pomeee of their aural sensitiveness becoming dulled.) -- to many hundreds in the musical profession and in the — 
Ay - Not long ago I mentioned in these. columns the case aE a musical instrument and publishing trades; and it would be — 
Peiteless enthusiast who; hearing for the first time a B:B.C. a valuable help in solving the problems of increased leisure. 
_ Symphony Concert at Queen’s Hall, said that he preferred the Perhaps America will show us the way. At all events; Th 
_ ~ effect that reached him vra his receiving set. This may seem have lately read that Leopold Stokowsky . prophesies an ~ 
¢ ; incredible, but on reflection it is not hard to understand that “increase of Sechestraee 4n the States—not ‘costly hobbies for —— 
the clear-cut definition, the variety of tone-colour, and the ;pillionaires, but orchestras compounded of professionals and — 
wealth of detail to which musicians are accustomed may be amateurs, to serve towns where there are not enough of 
merely confusing to the uninitiated. There must be, even to- either to run, separate’ groups. Nobody who has heard per- 
day, many’'thousands who have never, or very rarely, heard a formances in this country of good local amateurs, stiffened 
symphony orchestra at first hand. Having no standard of com- by. professional leaders, can doubt the feasibility of such 
parison, they have come to regard the general boiled-down co-operation. Moreover, there are at present many young and’ 
effect as the real thing, instead of as a useful substitute. It is to promising conductors for whom there is no permanent job. 
be hoped that many listeners of this type will be attracted by ere would be the best of openings for them. A reader asks, 
x: the opportunity of merely seeing Dr. Boult and the players in ‘What about wind players?’ The answer is to be heard at the 
action. Having come to see, they must needs hear, and, having National Brass Band Festival at the Crystal Palace—an 
_ heard, some at least will decide that future opportunities of the _ astonishing display of enthusiasm and technical skill. The co- 
y Kind must not be missed. Thus the B.B.C. visit to Manchester — gneration of many of these fine players is surely not impossible. 
= ought to serve as a recruiting agency for Hallé audiences. In fact, there can be no doubt as to the wealth of capable per- _ 
The orchestra to be taken on tour is of formidable propor- formers on all instruments. The first need is for direction and — 
tions—an additional attraction so far as the general public is organisation by leading local musicians. The second need is, I 


A rd 


* < 
; _ concerned. There will be 119 players, and the programme con- fear, harder to supply: there must be audiences. The public 
sists of music that lends itself{—or even demands—such opu- that is so ready to leave its fireside once or twice weekly for the 
; lence. The most seasoned of concert-goers cannot deny that cinema and the dance-hall must be no less ready to leave it a 
br the splendours of the “Meistersingers’ Overture are made even few times during the winter for the concert-hall; enthusiasts _ 
; more manifest when the normal orchestra is so greatly in- for the local football club must generate a pride in their local _ 
is "creased. “ew orchestra, too. Is this too much to expect? If so, it is nonsense 
< poe ‘Ein Heldenleben’ will gain too, and probably Ireland’s fine to pretend that we are a musical nation. On-the contrary, we 
> eens ™ ai-Dun’. The Hindemith Concerto I know too little about merely ‘like’ music, and the measure of our liking is shown. by. 
Be to be able to express a view; the final two minutes of Ravel’s the fact that when the call i is for effort and money," We put it 
; _ Bolero” ought to produce a thrill sufficient to rouse those who __ last among our recreations. ; 
have excusably lapsed into somnolence during the Diseeine rae “Xa HaRvEY GRACE 
quarter of an hour. oars | PNAS PRY se oe tae ee 
. The B.B.C. venture. rouses ‘reflections. First, one ‘feels that oy oe Hafiw E+ a8 EE Ga patel sce SoS ae 
Es in any future tours the centres chosen should be those where Wings of Speed (Hutchinson, 5s:) is a popular account by Sir 
ee there is no regular orchestra already at work. Ata good many Harry Brittain of man’s achievements in the air from the 
large manufacturing towns in the North and Midlands, eleventh century, when Oliver‘of Malmesbury ‘fitted wings to 
"ss concert-giving activities are almost confined to choral events, his hands and feet and, jumping from a tower, maintained him- 
he's plus occasional gold-digging visits by soloists of the touring | self in the air sufficiently long to glide for a furlong’; throughthe 
2 ‘celebrity’ type. At such places a concert by the B.B.C. adventures of the two British balloonists Coxwell and. Glaisher, ‘-. 
- Orchestra, with a programme both good and popular (which who, in 1862, ascended seven miles into the stratosphere. i in, an 
ei ae _ might mean one with no Hindemith), would: bea splendid open. basket, and the early experiments of the Wright brothers . 
ao ~ stimulus, especially to the large number of local musicians, jn 1900; to the recent England-Australia flight by Captain Scott ~ 
: amateur and professional, who are struggling to develop and Captain Campbell-Black. ‘A man has quite lately ascended — 
ie chamber music and orchestral playing; it would enable all six miles into the-air- by rocket, and-has returned—shaken but — = 
ah but the most inveterate of star-worshippers to realise that, alive—to tell the tale. There are possibilities here which. may — | 
ee after all, touring ‘celebrities’ contribute very little to the very well necessitate a complete revision of our view. of. oma te 
ag real musical life of the public from which they draw such _ distance transport problems. The importance of Croydon; the — EB 
ies yoy Saree: sums; and it might conceivably prepare the ground growth of Imperial Airways and-development of the chief world — % 
__. *-. for visits bythe nearest professional orchestras. Why-should routes, the functions of. the R.A.F., the beginnings of. the Air se 
‘there not-be-a-public for, e.g., the Hallé and Liverpool Phil- --Mail, are, described in’ detail. There is nothing ‘difficult’ about — fae 
‘harmonic Orchestras in-a score of towns never yet visited. by . the book—even technicalities ate made intelligible and : interest-— iss 
_ them? The B.B.C. would. probably lose money by. such mis- ing to. the. ordinary reader—and: there are numerous illustra- ‘- 
: sionary work, but the loss would be ina good cause. =—-—_—_—_itions. ; : é 
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HAT elements in the State should exercise 
# sovereignty? Anyone who could settle this ques- 
f tion conclusively would be one of the greatest 
‘ YW YW = benefactors to the human race. Nothing has bred 
re ore consistent controversy in history than the claims of the 
f ective elements within the State to power. ~ e 
I do not pretend to be able to set before you a solution in 
f-an-hour. I merely wish to bring certain considerations to 
your attention. In theory I suppose everyone would agree 
___ that the State ought to be directed by the best people in it— 
_ meaning by best, those who combine the highest character 
_ with the highest intelligence. The difficulty, of course, has 
always been how to choose them and how to prevent their 
_ degeneration under the demoralising influence of power. 
. Hence philosophers have often urged that the science of 
government should be recognised as the most important in 
uman life, that the training for it should be more rigorous 
than that of the other sciences, that the future governor 
should be educated in this mystery from his youth up, and 
ould be ruthlessly discarded if he failed to fulfil his promise. 
_ Plato went so far as to draw up his famous scheme in the 
_ Republic for a hereditary caste of governors entirely deprived 
_ of family life and of property, monastically educated. ‘Until 
_ philosophers are kings and kings philosophers’, he wrote, ‘the 
___ world will never have rest from its troubles’. The idea that the 
_ tulers of men should be so moulded by breeding, selection and 
training as almost to differ in kind from their fellows. has 
____ always been showing its head in the history of political thought. 
_ The conception of the superman which Nietzsche preached 
$0 passionately to the later nineteenth century is very similar. 
Peoples have not, it is true, shown any inclination deliberately 
___to breed or to educate any such governing caste. They have, 
‘however, often been ready to pay temporary homage to the 
supposed superman. As it was written long ago, there are 
really only two alternatives when the ‘God-like man’ appears; 
either to conduct him outside the State on the ground that 
_ government is the concern of equals and similars, or ‘joyfully 
to obey him’. As, however, such apparitions are in the words 
of one who believed himself among their number ‘only a happy 
__ accident’, the people thus inured to implicit obedience may 
find it difficult to pick up the threads of governance on the 
_ death of the absolute ruler. _ eae a 
_ Does Sovereignty Rest on a Class Basis? | CMe 
- Next it may be conceded that the old criterion of a legiti- 
_ mate government, though somewhat vague, must always be 
_ valid. Every sovereign, it was held, who rules in the general 
interest is legitimate, whether it be one man, or a few, or 
_. many. The unselfishness of the governing class therefore has 
- - often been adopted as the test of political obligation. According 
to such a theory there is no obligation to obey any government 
__ which promotes the interests of a class to the neglect of the 
4 _ general good, even if it does not openly rest upon force. 
Here it will, of course, naturally be asked whether the mere 
te fact of sovereignty does not inevitably mean the adoption by 
_ the sovereign of a class basis? If it is true that all sovereignty 
- is necessarily the product of the existing economic condition 
of a given society, must not the sovereign inevitably uphold 


and forward those very economic conditions which have 
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resulted in his sovereignty? Such a theory may, if logically 
‘ _ pushed, involve a doctrine of determinism, and the denial of 

_ free-will. If we suppose that the character of any society is 
_ inexorably determined by its economic environment, then we 
may go on to conclude that sovereignty at any moment does 
not represent any power of choice. It may be described in the 
_ words of*a French writer as ‘the recognition of social neces- 


sity’. It must inevitably act in the interests of the dominant 


” 


economic ‘class. - 


ie character and composition of the sovereign body is mainly 
etermined by the economic condition of a’ given society, 
will is not in fact excluded, and that within certain limits 
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I is clear, however, that it is possible to hold that while 


such a sovereign can seek the good of the -society as a whole 
—that is to say, within the limits of the given economic 
frame. 4 . 5 Oe a ee Pe 
* As you all know, any discussion of this vast subject which 
would not be a merely derisory one demands not a few minutes 
but many. hours. One thing is quite certain; the old-fashioned 
insistence upon merely political considerations in the discus- 
sion of sovereignty to the exclusion of economic is entirely 
out of date. Whether the rigid insistence of the uncompromis- 
ing Marxian upon the exclusive importance of the economic 
factor will satisfy human nature and provide a firm rock upon 
which to build the sovereignty of the future is a question 
which I do not attempt to answer. No doubt it will partly 


depend upon whether the economic factor is interpreted in 


terms of mere materialism. ; 


Many-Sided Character of the Modern State a 


The next point I wish to make arises in a certain sense out 
of what I have already been saying. It was mentioned in an 
earlier talk that the tendency of society during the last few 
centuries had been towards a progressive growth in complica- 


tion and a corresponding lack of stability. The natura! result | 


has been that the work that the State has been compelled to 
undertake as part of its normal duty has also become enor- 


mously complicated and increasingly technical. Consequently, © 


the State has itself become an immensely complicated and 
many-sided organism. Consequently it is no longer as easy as 


it used to be to make neat and simple classifications of con- | 


stitutions. The Greeks were accustomed to dispose of: the 
matter by three symmetrical pairs of contrasting constitutions; 
one of each being legitimate and the other illegitimate. Thus 
monarchy was opposed to tyranny, aristocracy to oligarchy 
(the government of the rich in their own interest), common- 
wealth to democracy (the government of the poor in their 


own interest). - . ; 


~ Obviously we cannot simplify things so much in the 
modern world. All governments are more or less what Rous- 
seau described as ‘mixed’, that is to say, they all have included 
within their composition monarchical, aristocratic and popular 
elements, all of which share in sovereignty. An analysis of 
the British Constitution is an easy way of ascertaining the 
truth of his remarks. As we have seen already, a basis of 
popular sovereignty is no guarantee against the existence 
within the State of autocratic or oligarchic powers. 
It is also worth remembering what Hobbes was so fond of 


pointing out, that the labelling of a constitution with any par- 


ticular name, such as ‘democracy’ or ‘autocracy’, is no kind of 
guarantee that the citizens within such a State will enjoy any 
particular liberty. The liberty of citizens within a State is 
always determined by the end of the State, and by the powers 
which the State thinks it necessary to use in order to preserve 
its existence and to forward that end. A republic is just as 
capable as a dictatorship of extending its omnicompetence over 
its citizens with an iron and ruthless hand. No political writer 
has more powerfully described the unrestricted authority of 
the State than Rousseau, the prophet of absolute democracy. It 
was Rousseau, for instance, who laid down. that the State 
should determine the religion of every citizen, and that the 
apostate should be punished with death because he has com- 
mitted ‘the greatest of all crimes; he has lied in the face of the 
Liberty is, therefore, not inherent in any constitution, it 
depends upon the spirit of the governors whosoever they may 
be and under whatsoever forms they rule. yf 
' While,“ therefore, sovereignty in the modern world has 
become much more complicated and far more concerned with 


highly: technical ‘questions, it has also for that very reason 


become in some respects more vague and indefinite. A great 
deal of the policy of the nominal sovereign is dictated by what 
are called ‘veiled’ or ‘hidden’ influences. The use of these 
epithets is not intended to convey any sinister meaning— 


though no doubt many people do read such a sinister meaning 


. 


alisation and Sroaliattiod 
highly trained bureaucracy. The civil 
the highly trained non-political em- 
owth of the last century. The Govern- 


Indirect bores gat 


“‘Itis inevitable that the responsible minister, who comes and 
goes (perhaps as in France a transient migrant of a few months’ 
-. duration), who has often no expert knowledge, has to ‘rely 
enormously both on the advice of his permanent officials, and 
; _ still more on the information which they put at his disposal. 
It is doubtless true that any body of civil servants if they so 
desired could reduce the control of a minister to a mere 
nullity. The influence of a civil servant in determining the 
course of foreign affairs, which may appear far less technical a 
question than, e.g. the Ministry of Health, can be tremen- 
dously important. We need only study the position of Sir E. 


Crowe in the British, or Holstein in the German, Foreign . 


_.  - Office to understand the power so long exerted by these two 
men. Again, everyone knows that the influence of the Bank of 
England and the other great banks, of international financiers, 
etc., upon certain sides of policy is so great as to amount to 

what can only be called a kind of indirect sovereignty. 
I must repeat again, to avoid possible gig a oa ae that I 


\ 


Café Conspirators 


FoR MANY YEARS part of the Viennese mise-en-scéne has been 
gathering together in the cafés of that gay city of terrorists, 
plotters and political emigrés from all parts of the Balkans. They 
- sit in the cafés and there they hatch their plots. The lesser fry 
meet in obscure coffee-houses in the outer districts. Their more 
ae important brethren—those enjoying contacts with secret poli- 
Pit tical agents—adorn the terraces of the smart Café Imperiale, that 
_-—~—«s famous rendezvous in bygone days of anything from kings to 
ee in, courtesans, and even today the centre of a certain fashionable 
Bie t.7 fas. world. 
_———s At one table might be seen some of the members of the notor- 
ig So jous Macedonian organisations; the members of which not only 
-—sCs have bitterly fought the administrations of neighbouring States, 
ede 5.5 but also: carry Out vendettas among themselves. At another table 
et: _ might be seen a group of Croatian political emigrés, who are 
_——s @pposed to the regime of Belgrade, these being divided into 
_ three groups, one group favouring the return of the old Imperial 
days, another wanting political changes by constitutional 
methods, and yet a third indulging i in assassination as a means to 
obtain such changes. Over in the corner there may be a third 
group, who are opposed to the rule of King Zog. Sue 
_ From these Vienna cafés they would instruct their embassies 
and send them off on ‘missions’. Sometimes these missions 


literature across frontiers, but sometimes the emissaries would 
eee. sary with them, hidden on their persons, material more in- 
_-—— flammable than leaflets; and then the world would read the next 
rs = morning that a train travelling through the Balkans with some 
leading statesman on board was wrecked by a bomb. 

The activities of these terrorists are of too grim a nature to 
 qend themselves to joking,’but—even in that world of shadows, 
_ where men tread the dark and crooked ways of conspiracy—there 
are, sometimes, moments of fantasy, which are not without their 
- touch of a rather grim and ironic humour. I remember, for in- 
stance, some years ago, the case of ex-General Protogueroff, the. 
_ one-time leader of the Macedonian terrorists. Various enterpris- 
ing newspaper correspondents had published picturesque and 
sensational interviews with this arch-political bandit, in which 
_ they described dramatically how they had been taken blind- 
folded into his lair in the hill just over the Hilizar Sueasiay fron- 
tier. 


came to my hotel in Sophia, at night, with a Sage air of secrecy. 


am merely calling attention toa fact, whic 


- seems to me to be appropriately described as ‘ind 


Microphone Miscellany ae = 


Some extracts ee recent broadcasts 


_ although no spartan, and certainly no hero, I was. prepared to 


would result in nothing more than the smuggling of seditious auch safer place. ‘2 


_ for gardening. So we said, ‘Why not go in for buying vegeta 
ordinary penny-a-week subscriptions from the members 


ais attempted. an. interview with Fotos is emissaries 
be kept without spoiling. 


fluences are used to a gies rat 


y op: 
indisputable, that under the conditions of the modern « cit 
world such institutions, by merely existing as they do, n 
sarily and inevitably exercise such an influence over ce! 
sides of policy as to determine its form. Such an infl 


“a 


sovereignty’. 

After what I have said, my ees will probably 
already recognised that I do not believe that a general | de 
tion of sovereignty can possibly be squeezed into any pé 
ticular kind of constitution. The search after a best possi 
constitution which is suitable to all civilised States see 
to be a delusion, and to show ignorance of human nature, 
as shaped and moulded by its diverse environments. The 
French Revolutionaries proudly believed that they had di 
covered such a universal prescription. “Nous voulons fair 
une déclaration pour tous les hommes, pour tous les pays, pour 
servir d’exemple au monde’. They were mistaken as are all 
those who make a similar claim. The best constitution is 
the constitution which works best. Let us understand the — 
‘principle of unity’ as that which makes a given nation hap-_ 
pier, without trying to define too exactly what happiness — 
means (which was the great mistake of the Utilitarians): Then _ 
the nation which is progressively getting happier has the best _ a 
constitution for itself, and the right elements exercising — 
sovereignty within it. ‘To be happy is to be free’, in os © Wont z 
of the ae Athenian Statesman phage i 8 


Would I mind a ride in the snow, up mountainous. paths. with aA 
risk of a bullet from the Yugoslav gendarmerie? I explained that _ 


risk these unpleasant things in the service of my paper. Well, 
this air of mystery was kept up for over a week, when one day an 
emissary arrived at my hotel with a sealed envelope. It con- — 
tained an interview in roneo-ed type, with the date and the word 
‘Macedonia’ filled in with ink, and with the death’s head stamp ~ 
of the Macedonian terrorists at the bottom of the page. Acover= 
ing note said that owing to the snowfall on the mountains, 
‘General Protogueroff could not actually receive me, but he en- : 
closed a written interview, which doubtless I could embellish _ 
with an adequate sense of local colour, as though I had really ~ 
interviewed him in the flesh. The joke was that I knew all the 
time that the document came not from the Macedonian hills, i 


- but from a house in the street round the corner from my hotel, 


where Protogueroff was in actual residence. For I had had that — as 
address, complete with ticplage —— in =F coe all the 
time! oe 
But I am afraid that ace fetes instances. are ‘at on These ay 
terrorists are a menace, not only to the lives of monarchs and — a i 
statesmen, but to the very peace of Europe itself, as was. shown: _ te 
at Marseilles and by its aftermath. If the investigation by the ee 
League of Nations, demanded by Yugoslavia, should lead toa ee 
final clean-up of these’ terrorists’ SA Europe will be.a z 


edits meee ae 


our Unemployed Club at Burton are iad or have no ap i 
‘in a wholesale way and distributing to those members 


arranged with a local desig! who gave us a great. ‘conc 
to buy potatoes by the ton.-These were paid for out. 


_re-sold at cost price to the members, which works out 

20 Ibs. of potatoes for 1s. As we’re so short of stor 
potatoes are the only commodity of the kind we can 1 
at present, but we are looking forward to the time 
can extend the scheme to include other. root-cro 


— had to be done towards feeding the children. 
We arranged with a Hull fisherfan to send us supplies 


hag 


a7? are, 1 


potatoes we got on to fish, realising that 


1 2 


of fish, which we can retail at 23d. per Ib., straight ~ 
from the docks. We gave the fish-merchant liberty 
to send all but monk-fish, mostly getting cod and rock- 
salmon, though when there’s been a fish famine on 
he’s sent us bream and even lemon soles at the same 
price—24d. per Ib. When you compare this price with 
that in the shops—anything from 8d. and 1od. for cod 
and Is.2d.for lemon sole—you realise what this means 
to our members. For a shilling you get a chunk of 
cod weighing about 5-Ibs. and 20 Ibs. of potatoes for 
another shilling, which is sufficient for a family of 
seven for two days. The boxes don’t have to be re- 
turned, so we wash them out and use them for kindling 
the club stoves. 

Of course, with the potatoes there’s no. difficulty 
about selling, because we just don’t buy a fresh stock 
until the old lot is nearly gone. But with the fish it’s 
different. Even now it’ll only keep two days, so this is 
how we manage. The members put their orders in the 
book for the committee on Wednesday, and the fish is 
dished out on Friday morning up till 10 o’clock. By 
that time we mostly know if the men who have ordered fish are 
coming or not. Sometimes a fellow looking for work cannot get 
down, and other times perhaps he finds his exchequer’s too 
short. But this doesn’t happen very often, and we’ve never 
found difficulty on this account. When we see what fish is left 
over, say perhaps 20 or 30 lbs., we decide to give it away. 
Occasionally it has been sent to the hospital or the nursing 
institution, but generally it’s given to the men who have sup- 
ported the scheme most by giving big or regular orders. You 
see, the man who gives regular orders is not only a lover of fish 
but probably has a large family to cater for, so we can always 
be sure it will be put to the best use. We get in every week 
according to the orders 16 to 20 stone, and at Easter we get 
rid of about 8 to 9 cwt. . 

We should like to handle meat the same way, as a lot of 
butchers in Burton have briskets left, which makes quite nice 
meat. We could buy that at 2d. or 3d.a lb., but up to the present 
we've no facilities for handling it. 

H. W. BREWIN 


eA Train-Jumping Thrill 


THERE I WAs in Vancouver with a few dollars and nearly three 
thousand miles between me and Montreal, where I was deter- 
mined to get a ship back to the Old Country. . . .The last of 
my tfain-jumping exploits was most decidedly not the least in 
the way of thrills. I had, in company with another fellow, 
walked through from West to East Toronto, and we caught a 
train early one morning. We had over 300 miles to go, and as 
we could not find an empty box-car, we climbed on top, and 
then walked back along the train to where we could see some 


refrigerator cars. It.wasn’t very pleasant stepping across the 


two feet or so between the running boards of each car, especially 
when the train always seems to lurch or sway when a man has 
one foot poised in the air. However, we eventually reached the 
car we wanted. You see, these refrigerator cars have an ice-box 
on each corner which, if empty, afford shelter from the weather. 
Finding a couple of empty ones, we each lowered ourselves 
inside and closed the lid. We were able to talk to one another 
through the wire mesh partition. After about five hours we 
drew into a place, and after looking cautiously out from our 
hiding-place, we decided there were no police about, and when 
the train stopped, we made our way towards a café. As we 
ordered ‘pie and coffee’ I asked the waiter how long the train 


~ usually stopped. ‘Aw, I guess she’ll be hi-balling in thirty-five 


minutes’, he replied. After our refreshments we were on our 
way to the freight yards when a ‘signalman yelled out, ‘Say, 
you guys better get out to the grade; the bulls are seeing her 
out of the yards’. Then he explained that about a mile out there 
was a grade where it was easy to catch the freight, as it slowed 
up considerably. 

We started along the sleepers, and when about half-way to 
the grade we heard the train coming like mad. Before we reached 
the grade it was on us. There was a narrow strip of rock ballast 


beside the metals, on which we could run in an attempt to get 


up enough speed to grab a ladder safely on one of the box-cars. 
s I ran, I saw my pal, who was ahead of me, grab a ladder, 


_ 


iat 


The train-jumper must be something of an athlete to climb, at express speed, 
rungs such as are here shown on a Canadian Pacific grain car 


By courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


his body swung back against the side of the car, but he made 
it and hung on. I grabbed the next ladder, but must have 
allowed myself to slow down too much in doing so. My arms 
were nearly jerked out of my body. I was skidding along ballast 
on my side. I could see tremendous wheels just a few inches from 
my head. As I picked myself up, I saw my pal jump off again, 
but when I signalled him that I would get on all right he 
caught it again. By this time we were close to the end of the 
train, the rest having rushed. past. I ran alongside again and 
managed to board her. I stood on the ladder for a while before 
I was steady enough to climb higher. Then when my breath 
was coming a little easier, I clambered to the top. My pal, who 
had made his way back along the cars to me, asked whether I 
was hurt, but apart from a few bruises and a badly gashed hand 
I was quite all right. 

As we walked into Montreal, after leaving the train, my pal 
remarked, ‘Gosh, you sure’as hell missed it by inches that trip, 
Buddy’. But I was just thankful to think I had crossed from 
coast to coast as I had set out to do. 

; ARTHUR S. RICH 


‘Meek’ or “Debonair’? 


IT Is SOMETIMES my habit when the words of the New Testament 
have become over-familiar and have lost their freshness some- 
what, to read the Gospels in a foreign tongue. There is no need 
to be.a good linguist to do this; all that is required is a knowledge 
of the English text. May I give an instance of the illumination 
that this habit may occasionally provide? Recently in a par- 
ticularly dry mood I happened to read the Sermon on the 
Mount (that body of teaching which is either uncommon non-~ 
sense or supernally good commonsense) and I discovered in the 
verses—called the Beatitudes—where the character of the ideal 
servant of God is described, that the word ‘meek’ (prads in the 
Greek) is there translated ‘debonair’. ‘Blessed are the meek,’ 
reads in the French Huguenot Bible: ‘Blessed are the debonair: 
for they shall inherit the earth.’ That seems to me really thrilling 
and illuminating, and I am told that ‘debonair’ is a perfectly 
legitimate translation of the Greek word. Certainly it is a much 
happier word than ‘meek’ and much truer to the spirit of the 
New Testament. The Christian virtue of meekness has suffered 
the misfortune of being grievously misunderstood. In the 
popular mind it has been so conceived as to forfeit the right to 
be a virtue at all, being regarded as the equivalent of weak com- 
pliance. (In our love for the gentleness of our Lord we have 
forgotten that most of His teaching was given in the teeth of a 
mob howling for His life, and that the meekness of insipidity 
can never be attributed to Him.) In religion the word ‘meek’ is 
most unfortunate; it has bad connections. No fathers would 
wish their sons to be what is known as meek, nor—if they were 
—would the young men have the faintest hope of inheriting the 
earth, But ‘debonair,’ now that isa fine sounding word. We know 
what it means; we covet it for ourselves and our sons. We like 
its flavour. It suggests chivalry and courtesy rolled into one, 
with the addition of that touch of daredevilry which we asso- 
ciate with the heroes of our school days; those youthful heroes 


who conercares. the sc 


physical force of the rival ac academy mith eet zest ona non- 


_ chalance. And these heroes did really inherit | our earth; their’ 
sway’ was. never in ig 
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es Bonfires Began 


_ THE HISTORY of all primitive people is done in legendary form, : 
and that legend form usually springs from a myth or a story with 


some slight degree of truth in it, which; being repeated from 
father to son and coming down from one generation to another, 
in time really belongs to the people that tell it. It is a fact that in 
every country in the world for one reason or another, in the 


autumn, people build great bonfires and dance round them, i ; 


‘The Way to God coe . a 


_ with them. This, as you know, ha 
Guy Fawkes Day. It happens in* 
_ can jump the highest over the flames is supposed to have earn 


‘Each different country appreciates that this bonfire-buildin 


jump over them, aad generally t have a jo tim: 
pens in Pca on or ar i 
ungary, where the man who > 


the right to kiss the prettiest girl. It happens in Yugoslavia, an 
still more curious, it happens in mid-Africa and in Central As: 


means some special day, be it a Saint’s Day, or, like Guy Fawke 
Day, the commemoration of a political event; but ifwewereable — 
to trace back to the beginning of time, I think it would be found — 
that the origin of the bonfires is something to do with a solstice, — 
with the drawing in of days, with the changing of tides, and of — 
course if you look to the reason of it, it is that at just that time of | 
year there is a mass of stuff to ‘burn, there is the need for a bon-_ 
fire to dispose of surplus rubbish, . ‘ ie 
\ Lapy [READING 
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‘(Continued from page 926) 


words of Sir J. Arthur Thomson, ‘What science seems 
to show is that we cannot “‘make sense” of the Universe and of 


our place in it unless we believe in the reality of Purpose—of.- 


Divine Design that has counted ee the past and will 
continue to count in the future’*. 


~ The very existence of science tells us something about 
nature. Science is an attempt to understand nature, and the 


- success of science is evidence that nature is capable of being 
- understood. Of course it is true that science never can succeed 

in dispelling all mystery. As our knowledge grows the mystery . 
_ becomes more profound. There seem always to be depths of 


being still to be exp’ored, and the task of scientific research 
is inexhaustible. But the point is this; we are never confronted 


with a chaos. We never find ourselves faced by data which are © 


quite unintelligible. Wherever we take up the problem of 
nature we find that it responds to patient research. The pre- 
supposition with which we set out that somehow it must ‘make 
sense’ is always, in the end, justified. 


Nature then discloses to us the working of Creative Mind. 
The indications, when we take them all together, are in favour 
of a belief in God. We may, after all these years of science, 
repeat, still the words of St. Paul, ‘For the invisible things of 
God since the creation of the world a are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the pes that are Beery even his everlasting 
power and divinity’. 


‘Evidence That We Cannot Yet Understand 


Of course there are obvious difficulties and objections against 


- this conclusion. Everyone will think at once of the problem of 


evil. We may ask, ‘Why, then, does the world, in some respects, 
appear to-be so irrational from our point of view? Why in par- 
ticular does it contain so much suffering and waste?” Well, I 
don’t think there is any complete. answer to these questions, 
and, if there were, I could not give it fully now. But-let us 
revert for a moment to our illustration about the room belong- 
/ing to a stranger. As I hinted before, we should probably find 


some indications i in it which were perplexing, some which were 


difficult to ‘harmonise with the rest of the evidence. What 
should we say then? We should not throw aside all the evidence 
we had as worthless. We should say rather, ‘We don’t know all 
about the owner of this room. When we know him better no 
doubt we shall understand those features of his room which 
are at present obscure’. So with the world: if we find plain 
indications that it-is a divinely-created world, any evidence 
which seems to conflict will lead us to the conclusion that our 
ignorance does not allow us to understand every detail of the 
Great Design, and to hope that there may be some other 
source of revelation. 

- I admit that I do not think that we could deduce front 
nature that God is love—so long, that is, as we leave man and 
man’s mind out of nature. A study of nature apart from man 
_ gives us good reason for believing in Creative Mind, but it may 
leave us in grave doubt concerning the benevolence of that 
Mind. But one of the lessons which modern science is teaching 
us is that nature and man’s mind cannot safely be separated 
from one another. Man is a part of nature, and nature is only 
Known as such when it is thought in some mind or minds. We 


*The Great Design. page 15 


lower type arouse may seem to outshine the gentler flame 
which burns for the true heroes, the heroes of the spirit. Buti itu 


can never get a true idea either of nature or of man if we insist 

on keeping them rigidly separate. Through the process of 
evolution, nature has produced minds and persons. From the 
point of view of comparative size, persons may seem almost 
negligible in the vast range of being, an eccentric by-product 

of the Universe; but the standpoint of comparative size isa 
stupid one. What we are concerned with is value and signifi-. n 
cance, and from that’ pas of view persons are a eso 
fact of the world. 


a) ¢ 


‘Judge the Creare by His Highest Producaones 


If there is any purpose or design governing the development. ts 
of things, we may be sure that persons are an integral part of it, ¥e 
and therefore that personality” at its highest is the most 
revealing thing in the world. We do not need to argue the — 
question what kind of persons are the noblest and best. It is 
answered for us by the permanent veneration of the human 
race for persons of a certain kind. Nations and whole genera- 
tions may feel the glamour of a great conqueror or romantic 
leader, and for a time the enthusiasm which these heroes of the 


fades and passes. The persons who hold their place secure in 
the admiration of the ages are men who, like Socrates, Buddha, 
and Jesus, have in various ways combined the qualities of 
courage and wisdom with gentleness and love. We must judge. 
the Creator chiefly by His highest productions, and we shall _ 
hear His voice most clearly in His most subtle harmonies— _ 
that is, in persons who have achieved unity in themselves and 


_with the Spirit which is the deepest reality of the Universe. 3 


I have left myself no time to speak of one aspect of the 
subject which to some will seem the most important of all— 
the revelation of God in the beauty of nature. This would 
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‘require a talk all to itself, but we cannot pass it over altogether 


in silence. ‘Philosophers have tried to define beauty and to: 
analyse it; but their success has been limited. We can describe 
some of the conditions in which beauty occurs, but we cannot 
say what it is, because we have nothing with which to compare 
it. It cannot be defined any more than can the taste of sugar. 
If you don’t perceive beauty no one can argue you into 
believing that it exists, because you will not know what he is . 
talking about. You might say, ‘Well I accept your assertion — 
that beauty is in nature’, but your agreement would be mere 
words. Those who are sensitive to the beauty of theworldoften 
feel impatient with arguments about God, because they have 
heard His voice in creation’s loveliness. They could no-more 
doubt that there is a Divine Spirit in nature than they could — 
doubt that in a picture or a piece of music the mind of an 
artist or composer had expressed itself. Paes 4 


' There is a voice of God in the world around us. it speaks Sy 
to our reason and our imagination; but it does not speak so 
that all must hear whether they will or no. To discern what i it 
says we must attend to it and learn its idiom. 


. . . . . Earth’s crammed with heaven — ae FS 
And every common bush afire with God; ot 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes, cas 
The rest sit round it and pick blackberries. 7 Aly 
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_ Points from Letters _ 


THE LIsTENER is able to publish only a selection from the corresponde ch i. 28s 
; és 1 : : nce which it receives; 
ondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
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d. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for’ the views expressed in these columns. 


: Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


The Indian Rope Trick 

In view of the correspondence which appeared in THE LisTENER 
_ for several weeks recently and‘ which tended to show that the 
_ Indian Rope Trick was a myth; I should like to draw. the atten- 


Photographs taken by an English press photographer of the Indian 
Rope Trick, as performed at Devonport and on Roborough Down 
by ‘Karachi’. Controlling the rope into position— 


tion of your readers to three photographs which were taken by 
a press photographer and published in the Western Morning 
News of November 22. These pictures actually show the trick 
being performed in a street of Devonport and on Roborough 
Down, Plymouth. In the issue of the same paper for Novem- 
ber 24 the photographer, Mr. J. Lewis of Plymouth, declares 
that the photographs were perfectly genuine and that he himself 
examined the rope which was used. 
Newquay ~~ — : WILFRID J. WILLCOCKS 


Scope of the School Certificate Examination 
_ J read with interest the statement made by G. A. German as 
~ to the scope of the school certificate examination. He stated that 
such subjects as art, handicraft, domestic science, agricultural 
science, spinning and weaving, may be offered at the examina- 
tion. I should like to point out, however, that under certain 
regulations of the London County Council, scholars may offer 
only those subjects taught in the school they attend. No outside 
tuition may be obtained—and very few secondary schools teach 
‘these subjects, I think! ~ 
~ London, S.E. 27 EILEEN HALL 
} 
Labour Camps in Germany __ 
A. Trystan Edwards’ letter on page 874 of. your issue of 
- November 21 is naive. It is common knowledge that the work 
done in Labour Camps must not be competitive, yet reference 
made to new motor traffic roads, draining of marshland, and 


Al 
hates 


irrigation. The sentences about early rising and about living 
quarters being. well-planned could equally have: been written 
of H.M. prisons!.Was it really a sports ground that your cor- 
respondent saw? No one would deny that some social and intel- 
lectual. aspects are catered for; it only remains to ask, which? 


-What books were in that library?.And what sort of lectus and 
discussions are held in the rooms set apart? Probably about the 


League of Nations, peace, ‘international friendship, free trade, or 
loving: one’s neighbours? On the face. of it, I should back G. 


_Carpenter’s experience against ‘A. T..Edwards’ superficial judg- 


ment. : ; 


-~Germany ’ JoHN D. Davis 


_Causes of War. 


As [ listened to the studied periods of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
voice-relentlessly inferring Germany as the imminent aggressor 
of this country I wondered with growing amazement that such . 
a speech should be possible in time of peace. Had any German 
statesman out of office—say Dr. Briining or Herr Treviranus— 
broadcast an address in similar tones to his nation, with what 


. fury would. public opinion in this country have castigated his 


insolence! That Mr. Churchill should calmly and deliberately 


& : ; 4 


—and Karachi’s son climbing the rigid rope 
Topical Press 


have spoken as he did is but one more proof that British poli- 
ticians are prepared to regard Germany as a pariah among 
nations and to refuse her that equality of status which General 
Smuts recently declared to be the sine gua non of European 
peace. I wonder how many of his listeners felt the undoubted 
barrenness of Mr. Churchill’s doctrine and its essential folly? 
For no country is more eager for friendship with England than 
Germany, and there is surely no responsible German alive who 
is premeditating an attack on our shores. Repeatedly German 
statesmen and leaders have declared their earnest desire for 
real, permanent and creative friendship with the English people, 


‘ion ‘and to extent = Beene? 


ces, Yet still the German people 
: t is still possible for Englishmen ventur- 
in in their pees, with authentic sympathy and readiness to 
_ understand, to exert unequalled moral influence. The majority 

of Germans still hope that England will come to her senses and 
marty realise that she too was once a nation of predominantly Saxon 

and Scandinavian strains, that the best which England has 
: ' given to the world has been derived from her northern, Ger- 
manic descent and that, in a muddled world, remembrance of. 
the steadier past is a better medicine than speculation. 


- culture is to confront those issues calmly it must quickly agree 
_ to put an end to internecine quarrels. A permanent European 
_ order can alone endure if the chief powers agree to a’ wise 
_ division of responsibilities (something both simpler and saner 
to attain than collective responsibility). In this order one sees 


sphere of responsibility. If this country’s task is vigilance on 
behalf of white humanity. overseas, then that of Germany is to - 
ee develop civilisation in north-eastern and south-eastern Europe 
oe Se where her numerous and scattered colonies (now called minori- 


ah See » ties). have for centuries been pioneers and leaders of values. 
eee : France has surely a task of magnitude in the protection and 
ee oem opening-up of northern Africa, while Italy’s future greatness 


. ies lies in the maintenance of peace and culture around the shores 
_—sC the Mediterranean. If this fourfold order is to be maintained, ° 


_-_--- something more than equality of status is necessary. It requires 
<i) _ that the Powers should rigidly refrain from interference in each 
_-———-sother’s spheres of responsibility. No jealous ambition should 


pel set one Power thwarting or crossing another in its appointed 
field of activity. It is inability to recognise Germany’s function 
oe on behalf of Europe—the wardenship.of the eastern marches— 
_.._ which impels French statesmen towards a policy of encirclement 
-and which alone causes a threat to French security. A wise order 
_ of. affairs would show that the first principle of co-operation is 
eee <7 minding one’s own business. 
Peg? x: The foreign policy of Mr. Churchill’s generation has led this 
country to the brink of disaster. Is it not time to realise that this 
_-——. policy must be reversed, that the best guarantee of peace is an 
_-——ssunshatterable British-German friendship based on European 
ae _ justice and equality? Where are the statesmen courageous and 
\ imaginative enough to seek this obvious, near-at-hand remedy? 
_ Has Mr. Churchill forgotten that his illustrious forbear fought 
at Blenheim with German allies and that Waterloo, too, was a 
_ British-German victory? And has English statecraft sunk so 
____ low that it has forgotten that the Prussian conception of duty 
_--——s and the English conception of liberty have a common root, and 
ae that both regard personal Bete as the first term of 
wey eed 
- Fontmell Magna 


RoLF GARDINER 


<< aiees Only ately I came across in Tue LisTENER the talk ‘Peace 
eae _ Through Imperial Isolation’ by Lord Beaverbrook. Of course, 
ei _ this is entirely a matter that concerns England alone, but with 
eres regard to Lord Beaverbrook’s’statement on the new Germany 
ae > : may I add a few comments. (1) ‘Splendid isolation’ is, I should 
iS ed think, no more possible nowadays. Quicker and quicker boats 
, el and aeroplanes are conquering space and no frontier is abso- 
“5 aa _Jutely safe any more. Even England is no more so much pro- 
tected by the sea as she was in the time of Nelson. (2) For cen- 
mh? turies, British policy has always been to support that Power on 
the Continent that was the second strong one—to keep the 
famous ‘balance of power’. Nowadays that would be Germany, 

=) as the hegemony of France is recognised by all European 
Sees erpwers. The highly-armed France can one day become as much 


Continent. (3) Why should it be impossible to keep the Treaty 
of Locarno also with regard to the new Germany? No German 
inne statesman could give a better proof of an earnest desire for peace 
rats than Adolf Hitler gave in completing the German-Polish Pact, 
5S aS creating herewith a much friendlier understanding between 
ca Poland and Germany. After having been in England over two _ 

years where I learned to know quite a lot of different English 


people, I am quite sure that Lord Beaverbrook is wrong in say- 
oe ing that ‘the people of Britain will not march to the aid of Ger- - 
oa many’ if she is attacked. Fairness and justice will get the upper 


hand in the English mind and they will certainly come to the 


tical, succour. The years tell the ~ equality there and she was always treated as an 


As General Smuts has shown, the major issues ahead lie 
beyond Europe, in the Pacific and the Far East. If European 


__ the great Powers, Britain, Germany, France and Italy, standing 
four-square and back to back, each facing its appointed outward | 


dead and wounded as the result of armaments and the dead and | 


for instance, the habit of victimising the relatives of thos 


-.adanger to England as she is already now toall other nations onthe ~ 


‘deserters’ through their relatives. On November 4, the 
sailor, Sergei Voronkoff, who deserted at Gdy 


ee 
sein: fs 


Geibaly has left the ean oe Nations s because c 


become an instrument for the execution of the anime 
But as soon as the League really becomes an instrument for 


secured if the nations are ieee to come toa ae internatio 
understanding, 
_ Rogzow 


BARONESS VON ‘DER. Gourz 


Mr.G.D. H. Cole is reported i in your Lapeer as bee respon- 
sible for “It is downright: nonsense to speak of armaments as a — ‘ 
means to security—an utterance of profound depth ad 
dazzling brilliance. J might add that it is ‘downright nonsense” - 
to speak of the police as a means to Mr. Cole’s security, vaccina- e 
tion as a guard against smallpox, inoculation as a defence against o 
enteric, and so on, with a dazzle equally brilliant! If armaments ‘ 
were abolished, mankind would still fight with axe, club, and — 
fist. The nationalisation of the manufacture of armaments a 


would make for inefficiency if we, alone, did it. Faithful : 


adherence to some form of international control of the sale a, . 
armaments could accomplish something. — ; ~ 
If the peace of the world is to be guaranteed, ‘it is enocetian a 
that this country, and the British Empire, should be so well : 

prepared for defence that no other country will run the risk of 
attacking us. It is the only way unless we wish deliberately to 
betray the Deity, and our children. What of the dead, wounded, — 
distress and misery caused by the manufacturers of the internal 
combustion engine on two or three or four or more wheels 
since the Great ‘War? The total of the dead and wounded, in ms 
this country alone, is, I believe, well over 1,000,000. I never | 
hear anybody speaking against the motor manufacturers, or — 
writing against them, yet what is the difference between the a 


wounded as the result of motor vehicles? None whatever, except 
that the one can be prevented, but war cannot be prevented 
while anybody possesses il a somebody else wants. — = 


Deal Wz ADDISON ee 

i ’ : eke. ct < F 38 

In Defence of Nationalism ee x 
The numerous and interesting rebukes to Nationiiliar which — 


speakers and writers are delivering at the moment leave one 
simple question unanswered: What, if not the nation, is to be 
the unit of government? State-units there must be, whether 
isolated, interlinked by treaties, or subordinate to a Federal 
Council of a continent—or of the world; whether free or. 
equal or the weak subject to the strong. Can we. conceive a « 
Europe divided with ruler and protractor into arbitrary units 
which disregard language and race? If the insufficient regard — 
paid at Versailles to racial affinities sowed a: suiehwinids what Ser 
would a total disregard of them Teap? ; 

The nation is a fact of human existence no more to ‘be argued 
away than the family. Unmenaced, uncramped, - uninjured — 
nationalism is no enemy to the world’s peace. Let plbisates ye 
determine its boundary problems ‘and the. day of disarmament 
will be near. The enemy is aggressive nationalism: nationalism me 
that grudges to others what itself enjoys—imperialism, in short. hac 


Dublin -'i--2 F-ee e e Darga Misia sng 
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ie Russia Today oy se tee hee 


It has been a favourite device of Communist propaganda abo 
happy Russia to cite the penal code, oblivious of the fact r 
the Ogpu went very far indeed beyond its provisions. In the Pp 


refused to return to Soviet Russia was ‘systematically prac 
Last June, the Soviet Government, registering the will 
Communist Party, incorporated in the Penal Code i its 
decree making public the long-established practice of pur 


Government made an official announcement with respect to 


‘September. It proclaims him as.an outlaw sentenced to 
It orders the arrest of all his near relatives who happen 
over 18 years of age. Their entire property is to be conf 
and they themselves banished to remote regions in Sib 
Like the “death trains’ of Kulaks going North to the tim! 
se dae that is understood to mean death i in ‘happy ‘Russia’ 7A 
me: -_ > oa 


ae 


iat 


- Modern Rhine 
_ It was surely not only to Sir Reginald Blomfield that Mr. A. D. 


—f 


7 ‘ Nes 
THE LIS TENER 


3 y ties have been Sfematcalty Reseeatinees it is doubtful 
deserters from either the industrial or military fronts will be 
deterred from leaving Russia by these savage measures in the 


_ future, however effective they may have been in the past with 
; the older generation. 
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Connell seemed to be beating the air in the discussion ‘For and 
Against Modern Architecture’, which was published in THE 


_ LISTENER of November 28. To use steel and concrete at the 


expense of the bricklayer and local fitness may be desirable; it 
may even in some cases be inevitable. But it is difficult to see 
how such methods can contribute to-the continuity of an 
architecture which, at its best, has always depended on an 
alliance between manual skill and the ingenuity of minds (to 
use the words of one of Mr. Connell’s Elizabethans) ‘singularly 
enriched with the knowledge of visible things’. Try as he may, 
the modern builder cannot escape from the knowledge that the 


_ art he practises is sensuous as well as structural. If, like Mr. 


Connell, he is an engineer by his own admission; the forms and 
the texture of machine-made things are what chiefly attract his 
professional eye; he likes chromium-plated furniture and houses 
which have the starkness of a racing-car or an aeroplane. On 
the other hand an architect, though not necessarily blind to the 
_pleasant qualities of machinery in its right place, is aware that 
there are other visible things which deserve his professional 
notice: the English landscape; for instance, sadly disfigured, 
but as yet unmechanised: It is not merely a question of the 
colour and texture of building materials, important as that is. 
That there is an intimate, though perhaps indefinable; connec- 
tion between our perception of natural forms and effective pro- 
portion in architecture is a proposition which no modern builder, 
whether he calls himself an architect or an engineer, can afford 
to ignore.” 


Ashford P. A. RICE 


Our National Church © 


Dr. A. F. Pollard, in his talks, ‘The Heritage of ae Reforma- 
tion’, in the columns of THE LIsTENER, would apparently have 
us chess that the medizval Church of England ceased to exist 
at the Reformation, and a new ecclesiastical organisation was 
set up by Queen Elizabeth and her Parliament, still called the 
‘Church of England’, but with no real continuity with the 
medieval Church in England: -a mere Parliamentary and Pro- 
testant ‘Establishment’, ‘without any Catholic character or 
status—and so evidenced in particular by the title page of the 
Prayer-book. In striking contrast is the view and treatment of 
‘the subject by so able and learned and judicious an English 
‘Church historian as the late H. O. Wakeman, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, in his paper on ‘What do we mean by 
the National Church?’, which is among the contents of Oxford 
House Papers, Third Series, 1897. He says: ‘A National Church 
is seen to be in no way antagonistic to the Catholic Church, but 
only to the Papacy. On the contrary, it is an integral part of 
the Catholic Church, it represents the normal mode in which 
the Catholic Church exercises her mission to the civilised world. 
Nowhere is this truth put more simply than in the first page 
of the English Prayer-book. That page states that the book is 
“The Book of Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
ments and other rites and ceremonies of the Church, according 


to the use of the Church of England” ’ (italics his own). In 


_other words, it says that the Anglican Divine Office, or Choir 


" Offices, the adiGiastiition ‘of the Holy Sacraments, and of the 


sacramental rites and ceremonies, are all part of the functions 
‘and activities of Holy Church, i.e. the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church; ‘but the special form in which they are here adminis- 
tered belongs only to the National Church of England’. It is 
pointed out that wherever the Catholic Church is planted in the 
East and West, except in those countries where the Roman See 
has established its sway, the particular forms of Divine Worship 
differ in different parts of Christendom, ‘as language and custom 
‘and climate and history render it desirable that they should 
- differ. In England the Prayer-book contains the form which is 
suitable there’. As to the question of ecclesiastical polity, 
e Catholic Church of England stands for the ancient organisa- 
of National Churches as against the later organisation of 
utocratic government represented by the Church of Rome. 
v1 a a that i in Mr. Wakeman’s interpretation of 


what is called the ‘Elizabethan Settlement’ in religion, we have 
a truer historical perspective thereof than that drawn for us by 
Dr. Pollard. 


-- Abergavenny JouN G. HAL 


Poverty in Plenty 
Why is it that-Mr. Keynes does not refer to the disparity in 
price levels between the primary and secondary commodities 
as a.cause of economic dislocation; nor to Board of Trade 
statistics which show that Great Britain bought everything 
imported from overseas in 1933 at 17 per cent. below 1913 
prices and sold everything exported overseas at prices 28.5 per 
cent. above the 1913 price-level; nor to the fact that that situa- . 
tion might be explained by price-raising conspiracies on the 
part of highly organised industrialists at the expense of un- 
organised agriculturists . who are compelled by dispersal 
to accept the prices of unrestricted competition? To refer to 
those facts and to suggest this possible cause of “poverty in 
the midst of plenty, would involve a criticism of trade unionism 
(not confined to one class). From that he shrinks. He prefers 
to criticise the economic system of the nineteenth century, 
which when allowed free play never permitted chronic unem- 
ployment or failed to distribute the full product of supply. 
Now that it is half-paralysed by the political attacks of its enemies 
he condemns the nineteenth-century economic system as 
incapable of self-adjustment. It would b2 as reasonable after 
sand had been poured into the mechanism of a watch, to com- 
plain of the watch and not of the sand. 
Bath C. M. Lewis 
Is not your correspondent, Mr. W. P. Hume, in asking ‘What 
alternative has yet been found to establish new industries and 
promote old ones except the spur of profit and success?’ lumping 
together all human virtues and vices and begging many 
questions in using those two words, ‘profit and success’, without 
further-considering what they may mean? Are all actions profitable 
to the individual (like cornering supplies to raise prices) equally 
profitable to the community? And is the ‘spur to success’ as 
conceived by, say, a certain type of newspaper proprtietor, 
necessarily a social good? I suggest that such words cannot be 
usefully employed without considering the criterion we employ 
when we talk of a business as profitable or a man as successful. 
And as for a man’s making a large private fortune by doing one 
sort of work in the world rather than another, that happens 
simply because he occupies a tactical position in the structure 
of industry or commerce where he can acquire (at present) 
legal ownership of the means of production in addition to the 
livelihood with which the vast majority of his fellows must be 
(and quite rightly) content. A great fortune may be built up as 
the result of the life work of an obscure inventor, but it is not 
the obscure inventor who wields the social and political power 
of the large fortune. And rightly. But neither should the owner 
of the large fortune wield it, simply by occupying that niche in 
the industrial system where the tremendous power of ownership 
is added to the means of livelihood. 


Sandown, I.0.W. Hee WsGay. 


Care of the Mentally Unfit 


As a matter of public duty, I wish to say that I have visited three 


public mental ‘hospitals, in three different counties, and was 
very unfavourably impressed with them. The patients were 
crowded together in large and cheerless wards. In one ward 
I found a girl of fifteen placed amongst seventy poor bedridden 
women; she wandered amongst them weeping bitterly. She 
had little or no chance of recovery under such sad conditions, 
but certainly would have had a very good prospect indeed in 
genial circumstances. I. feel sure that under a better system we 
might hope for the cure of at least half of the cases of insanity. 
There is no blame attached to the doctors and nurses; it is our 
duty to provide proper facilities for cure, and the present state 
of affairs is a public scandal and a disgrace to us all. 
Cheltenham W. J. FARMER 


.The Tourist Develo spmen Association of Egypt have just issued 


the 1935 edition of their annual publication, Egypt and the 
Soudan. It contains several general articles by well-known 
writers, such as H. V. Morton; an interesting account of the 
Citadel of Cairo by Captain K. A. C. Creswell; and numerous 
photographs of scenery, architecture, and distinguished visitors, 


e 
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» Music for All: 


at The Musical Seupanion Edited by A. L. Bacharach. “Gollancy. 6s. ee Bae ae 
2 or aaa + Reviewed by PERCY SCHOLES 3 


THERE ARE SOME BOOKS that, by their size and nature, defy the 


_ reviewer to do an adequate job, and perhaps one of these is 


. 


The Musical Companion. Here we have the work of no fewer 


than eight good authors and a capable editor, occupying seven- 
Ahundred-and-fifty pages and comprising nothing less than an 
attempt to provide ‘a compendium for all lovers of music’. 


Let us look at the scheme of the book first of all. After a 


preparatory letter by the Editor, A. L. Bacharach, W.’R. 


Anderson opens with a hundred-and-twenty-five pages of the 
‘ABC of Music, He clears the ground by definitions and 
explanations, genially and often wittily expressed, with a simple 


glossary and a good bit of incidental history; his section of the 


book constitutes quite a little book in itself and a useful and 
stimulating one. Then comes Julius Harrison on Orchestral 
Music—the history of the orchestra and its instruments, the 


_ nature of the various types of orchestral composition, and so 


forth. This job has been done before a good many times, but 
rarely better. Now follows our greatest authority on Opera (as 
on many other things), Edward Dent. In about a hundred pages 
jhe gives a clear, easily read statement, arranged historically, 
The Human Voice now claims treatment—divided between 
Francis Toye and Dyneley Hussey, both, as we all know, well 
qualified for this task. Again the arrangement of the matter is 
historical. Chamber Music by Edwin Evans comes next—again 
arranged historically; it is difficult to recall any similar general- 
ised treatment of the subject and certainly none so authoritative 
exists within so small a space. In style and contents it is a trifle 


‘harder’ than the other sections, perhaps. But it is accessible.. 


F. Bonavia now strikes up with the Solo Instrument. His long 
experience, first as a performer (violinist) and then as music 


critic, give us both the depth and width required. Finally Eric 


Blom chimes in with an essay on Performing and Listening— 
full of sound sense, and making the aptest possible ending for 
the book—especially as its Editor gives us permission to ‘start 
anywhere you like and read backwards and forwards as you 
will’, so that we can begin at the end—as many will. 

On the whole, if a book like this is to be treated as team work, 
where could we find a better team? But, come to think of it— 
what is the particular advantage of employing a team? Look 
through the list of the authors; almost any one of them is, by 
training and the knowledge that has come to him in his daily 
work, qualified to write the whole book. However 175,000 
words (and that is about what it comes to) take a lot of getting 
down on paper, and possibly every section of the book i is fresher 
_ for its author’s temporary specialisation. 

_ Of course the system leads to duplication (a Sod bit of it!); 
on page 100 Mr. Anderson begins a chapter on ‘The Strings’; 
on page 134 Mr, Harrison begins another on “The Strings’; 
Mr. Anderson has a chapter on ‘Wood-wind, Brass and Per- 
cussion’ and Mr. Harrison has three chapters headed with these 
very terms. This repetition runs through the book, but may not 
by everybody be considered a disadvantage, for to read two 
statements, sometimes from different ‘angles’, is often very 
clarifying. The Editor tells us to read with ‘reasoned scepticism’ 
when matters of opinion are in question, and we ate driven to 
do a bit of thinking for ourselves when occasional contra- 
dictions occur, as between Mr. Anderson, who talks of ‘sonata 
form’ as ‘broadly divisible into three sections’, and Mr. Har- 
rison, who talks of it as a ‘binary form’. Can I be allowed, in 


the interests of listeners, to make this the occasion for a plea 


for naming things as they are heard, and’ not according to their 
mere origins? Nearly forty years ago Hadow, in his Sonata 
Form,-adopted the ternary classification and showed why he 
did so: Macpherson (whose books on musical form are the most 
widely used in our country) does the same. We_all hear three 
parts in the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 


+ . 1) 


face to face, with its ‘explanatory notes’, so cat any con-_ 
Scientious reader who wishes minutely to correlate the” two. 
must make nearly fifty turnings of the page! < . 

There are, of course, a good many little points one would! ey 


_ like to take up with the authors if space allowed. Here are one _ 


so why go back to an old form from which the present one:is » 


completely detached and take a name from that? Then surely 


Mr, Harrison is a little daring in saying that ‘it is rare indeed -- 


to find any reference to the second main theme’ in the recapitula- 
tion section of sonata form. Incidentally he has been badly 
treated by the Editor as to his extremely ingenious diagram of 
the form of the syeaparey, which is back to back, instead of 


or two further specimens. Are the authors quite sure that the — 
readers for whom they intend the book can grasp, purely from — 
their explanations, the nature of either the ‘Modes’ or Fugue | 
(those are, in all music, two of the most difficult details to define 

in few words)? May there not be a good deal of exaggeration 
in the idea so often repeated nowadays that the members of a — 
string quartet play in ‘the perfectly tuned scale’: surely com- 
posers write string quartets with the same ears as sym- 
phonies and piano sonatas, and include all manner of ‘enhar- 
monic modulations’ and the like that would be impossible if a 
large degree of ‘tempering’ were not employed. (I should much 
like to see this point properly thrashed out by two acoustically-_ 
minded keen-eared fiddlers.) Surely it cannot be a fact that 
consecutive octaves and unisons (as apart from fifths—see page 
382). are prohibited as tending ‘to confound the tonality of the — 
music’; how could they do so? And there was never any oT 
Professor of Music at Oxford (page 570). 

And so on! The slips and doubtful points are not very many 
but, by an immutable law of nature, they do exist, as in every 
book containing much detail. I am even sure that I have seen 
somewhere in this book the statement that the bagpipe plays 
in a five-note scale. I cannot tell the Editor on what page I have ~ 
seen that, and his more promising than perfect index does not 
help. However, he is sure to hear from Scotland about it! 


C re Fiction 


IN HIS BROADCAST TALK on November 28, Dr. A. J. Croats dealt 
with the following novels: + 
The Jasmine Farm, by ‘Elizabeth’ (Heinemann, 78. 6d): 
‘“Rlizabeth” is above everything honest. That is why some ~ 
people may find her novels inconclusive, since they follow so 

closely the absurd and undramatic meanderings of life. ... We 
are presented with a vivid sketch of the heroine’s character in 
the first pages. But, when we finally examine her in the last 
chapter, she is to our dismay exactly the same woman we met at 
the beginning of the book. . . . But Lady Midhurst, the chief _ 
character, does change: and it is her regeneration, by appropriate 
misfortune, from a shallow woman clinging to her fading beauty __ 
and her reputation, to something more charitable and less com- 
placent, which makes this book so effective and so complete’. 

Winter’s Youth, by John Gloag (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.): 

‘a highly improbable but most entertaining guide to the 1960's. 
.... The ray which is to illume the future is revealed. This is _ 
the discovery of an easier and more effective method of rejuvena- 
tion than Steinach and Voronov ever wildly dreamt of... .There 
is a steady accumulation of young-old men, clinging to their 
jobs and. ruling the world, until youth revolts. Lord ~ 
Privilege, a nice old scoundrel who has been Foreign Secretary 
for years, always refused to be processed, and lives to be over % 
ninety and to thank God for his old sherry—and his old age. — 
Winter’s Youth is good company for a foggy winter’s eve’. ‘ 

Beside a Norman Tower, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillan, — 
7s. 6d.): ‘recaptures with the minimum of sentimentality the - 
very early years of a country childhood. The author has tried to 
record objectively and faithfully the spoken reactions and. — 


, 
' 


revealing expressions and gestures of very young children. .., 


I think that, with the exception of a few pages here and there; 
she -has been extraordinarily, successful’. 7 
- The- One-Minute Murder, by John Ge Brandon ‘(Mogae eA 


98, 6d.): ‘Mr. Brandon specialises in-an. aristocratic amateur ~ 


detective—a cross between Bulldog Drummond and Lord Peter _ Ss < 
Whimsey—who combines most fascinatingly a cauliflower. ear ¢ 
and broken nose with a monocle. After a deal of beetling about, 
this young Apollo delivers an amazing dénouement and com- 
pletely downs the assortment of Greek thugs who have — 

distressing the SorEBEN ey peace sis London’s thearse-tnnii) : 
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thins’ Last aa By F. Spencer Chapman 
_ Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


: BOOK Is AN ACCOUNT of the second British Arctic Air-route_ 
dition led by Gino Watkins. The objective of the expedi- 
tions was the survey of a suitable base for seaplanes on the East 
reenland route. There is no place in the polar regions where 
the explorer’s life can be of greater interest to the stay-at-home 
ublic, for the coast from Angmagssalik to Scoresby Sound is 
eptionally favoured in the magnificence of its scenery and the 
ariety of its plant and animal life. It is the site of some of the 
- m st interesting modern Eskimo settlements, and it is full of 
f\. relics of prehistoric Eskimo occupation. Physical, biological, and 
tag _ anthropological. observations share the pages of the book with 
ss he frequent adyentures incidental to living by hunting in the 
Arctic regions. It is the fashion today to belittle the adventurous 
. side of exploration. Stefansson has been the arch-priest of the 
doctrine of the ‘Friendly Arctic’, but the same theme has been 
We the subject of many recent books both of tropical and of polar 
_ exploration. It is, nevertheless, not possible to avoid the con- 
_ clusion that gaining a living by hunting in the Arctic must be 
_ ‘more exciting and more hazardous than the majority of modes of 
5. existence. Every so often something happens to drive this 
“ = truth home. One such accident was the death of Watkins, which 
b ‘is. the arresting incident of the book. And, while retaining his 
sense of proportion—for tragic as the accident was and far- 
2 
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reaching as were its consequences, it was only the product of 
one day of a crowded year—the author bears ample witness to 
_ the affection and respect of his comrades for their young leader 
; and the love of Eskimo neighbours for their English friend. 
ee _ Mr. Chapman has made the most of his material, and gives a 
4 Henieidascopic picture of the Arctic at a crowded moment of its 
_ history. The ‘Polar Year’ had brought French and Dutch ships 
and scientists to join the normal migratory summer population 
_ of Norwegian hunters, Scotch fishermen, and Danish adminis- 
_ trators and explorers. The Lindberghs and the ‘flying family’ 
contributed their quota to the evidence regarding the hazards 
_ of the Greenland air route, the latter a contribution that its 
pioneers would have gladly spared. Mingled with these unusual 
happenings were the ordinary incidents of Eskimo life. A family 
a of eleven people are shown carrying over stormy seas, in a single 
___ sealskin boat, ‘not only themselves, but enough gear to make 
_ them completely independent of the world for a year’. East 
_ Greenland of today is a curious mélange of the modern and the 
__ primitive. Echo-sounding apparatus is used as an aid to halibut- 
fishing: motor-boats and kayaks navigate the coast: bone-pointed 
spears and high velocity rifles are held in readiness at the same 
sealhole: raw meat and cakes with reindeer-hairs and trouser 
_ buttons on the one hand contrast with the luxuries of the 
French polar year expedition on. the other. 

_ All these things and many more are described in a style that 
is a marked improvement upon that.of Northern Lights, the 
author’s previous book. Polar explorers seem to have a natural 
gift for narrative, but it is likely that, when in the Antarctic 


nl as 


_ John Rymill reads this story, he will have more than a passing 
regret that he has not with him the historian of the two Watkins’. 
expeditions, Most emphatically this is a book for a Christmas 
__. present to a nephew, and in due course the nephew will com- 
= oes that he cannot get near the book for aig relatives. 
ee: 

‘ The Man Liszt. By Ernest Newman. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
-* Mr. Newman has brilliantly achievéd his purpose of shattering 


__ eurrent fallacies about Liszt the man, and giving us plain truths. 
. His book, as he himself tells us, ‘will displease those readers 
— who. object to frank biography or to the destruction of a bio- 
i graphical legend in which they have been brought up to believe’; 
- but all others will agree that ‘the real man turns out to be 
~ psychologically more fascinating than the old saintly figure 
__ posturing in the stained glass window’—and_ not only more 

- fascinating, but also more human. After reading the book, no 
doubt can subsist that the story of Liszt’s life—and especially 
of his liaison with Countess d’Agoult—had been deliberately 
falsified in the ‘official’ biography by Lina Ramann, written 
under Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein’s supervision. Countless im- 
. portant documents, either left aside by other biographers or only 
: of late years; enable the author to draw a thoroughly. 
: convincing picture of Liszt, ‘a soul hopelessly divided against 


-Listener’s s Book C hronicle 


itself’, half artist a genuine Bae Nite siciger cat a 


ioe — | oe 
pet 


far-sighted and truly creative, half vulgarian, weak, self-in- 


indulgent, vain, and insincere. ‘No one’, Mr. Néenien con- — 


tinues, ‘was more acutely aware than he was of the defects in 
his character, and few men have fought sb hard to purge them- 


selves of their weaknesses and. faults’, But he fought in vain 


and to the end of his life failed to find that Page Bae har- 
mony of mind which he sought. 


It is the first half only that the legend shows. of necéshitys 


most of Mr. Newman’s book is devoted to showing the other 


half. But even so, an admirable sense of proportion from the ~ 


point of view of both art and*history has enabled him to hold 
the balance even, and to keep in front of our eyes the Liszt 
who played an all-important part in the musical world of his 
time, to whom all other composers instinctively turned for 
advice and help and comprehension, who ‘rarely made a mistake 
with regard to a significant work even if he frequently over- 
praised works that were insignificant’, and whose best music 
reaches a high level of originality and artistic beauty. For, 


although the book is devoted to the study of Liszt’s life and 


character, not to that of his compositions, it contains illumin- 
ating remarks on many of his works, and especially the piano 
works of ‘his first period, which, Mr. Newman considers, are 
not taken sufficiently into account: they embody, he says, ‘a 


_new type of piano thinking, the direct recording of intimate 


personal moods, and in them Liszt reveals himself as ae t 
the subtlest harmonist of that time’. 

And so we are invited to focus and assess Liszt the man 
exactly in the same way as we should his music: not overlooking, 
or denying, or trying to palliate weaknesses and flaws, nor 
allowing these to blind us to merits, which, all things considered, 
are of a rare and valuable kind. Neither the man nor the com- 


poser have anything to lose by being seen in a true perspective: 
and so, no intelligent admirer of Liszt would’ be ‘displeased’. 


with Mr. Newman’s exposition of the case. 

A noteworthy point is that this book (one of Mr. Newman’s 
very best) should be, in a way, a by-product of the research 
he has been engaged in while preparing his big life of Wagner, 
now in course of publication—which thus receives an invaluable 
complement. 


Metaphysical Poets. By J. B. Leishman 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 


Four Metaphysical Poets. By Joan Bennett 


Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


It is perhaps doing no great injustice to say of Mr. Leishman’s 
Metaphysical Poets and Mrs. Bennett’s Four Metaphysical Poets 
that they go over ground well covered in recent years by Pro- 
fessor Grierson, Mr. T. S. Eliot and Professor Mario Praz. In 
facty Mr. Leishman in his preface describes the scope of his 
book thus: “The following book, the result of several years’ teach- 
ing experience, is an attempt to communicate to others, especi- 
ally to those who are not already familiar with it, something of 
the pleasure and interest I have found in the study of seven- 
teenth-century poetry’. He writes four straightforward essays 
on Donne, Herbert, Vaughan and Traherne, in which he deals 
with the main facts of their biography, as already known, and 


the leading points in the accepted critical views of recent years. 


He quotes extensively from each author’s works, giving in 
whole or in part over fifty of Donne’s poems, while in his essay 
on Herbert about forty out of fifty pages are occupied with 
quotations from Walton’s Life or Herbert’s own poems. His 
short analysis of Traherne’s philosophical and religious impli- 
cations is perhaps his nearest approach to an original contribu- 
tion. Mr. Leishman, although he does not go very deeply into 
the question, rightly points out that it should be asked if Tra- 
herne is not a dangerous heretic; though perhaps he does 
Traherne an injustice in comparing him with Wordsworth, 
which is obvious, rather than distinguishing him from Words- 
worth. The whole book forms a sensible introduction to a read- 
ing of these poets within the scope set by the author himself. 
Mrs. Bennett gives us, in addition to short essays on Donne, 
Herbert, Vaughan and Crashaw, an introduction on the Nature 


of Metaphysical Poetry, and a concluding chapter on Religious 


Poetry. She goes a little deeper than Mr. Leishman, in that she 


1p aS eases at its most complete i is a focal point at 


se-impression sometimes plays a small part; for instance, in the 
second stanza of Donne’s ‘Funerall’, = 
For if the sinewy thread my braine lets fall 

: Through every part, 
Can tye those parts, and make mee one of all; 
These haires which upward grew, and strength and art 
Have from a better braine, 
=i 50, Gan better do “it. 

The connection between the ‘ sinewy thread’, the spinal cord, centre 


she S ceived by the intellect; it is, and this is not uncommon with Donne, 
___ rather impeded than otherwise by strong visual imagery. Sometimes, 
--__ on the other hand, a metaphysical conceit includes sensual and intel- 

ae We lectual, but no emotional aspects _ 
ier rie _ On the other hand, not all eadants of Herbert will agree with 
__ her opinions that Herbert is ‘naive’ and ‘simple-minded? or that 
he never seemed to show any desire for ‘sensual pleasures’. She 
also regards Donne’s influence on Herbert as more important 


= ~ 


oe oe >’ perpetuates ‘the hackneyed complaints that Crashaw dwells too’ 

much on the minutiz of physical appearances, without showing 

herself aware of the esoteric references. 

On the ‘whole both these books deal too much ae. what is 
familiar; and they disappointingly avoid the fascinating second- 

= —__ ary themes of seventeenth-century poetry which still have fruit 

Pee. - £0 ine: to the more exhaustive student. - 


oA Makichi Monarch. By A. E. Grantham 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


~The reign of Chia Ch’ing covers one.of the most picturesque. 
epochs of Chinese history; and Miss Grantham, choosing the 


perfect perspective: a dominant and imperfect personality in 
the foreground; set against a background of the rich and diverse 
pattern of contemporary life. For although her main purpose is 
to interpret the personality of a notorious monarch, she is no 
less a skilful social historian; and her picture of the singular and 
complex elements of Chinese life is as absorbing as her portrait 
of Chia Ch’ing. He was the successor of a model emperor. In 
his youth he so impressed his father by his filial piety and by 


he was the fifteenth son, he was nominated for the succession. 

_ His conduct as supreme ruler soon revealed qualities which he 
_ had been careful to conceal in his novitiate. One of these was. 
is - an ungovernable rapacity which led him to devise ingenious’ 
"ways of plundering the wealthy and which was reinforced by a’ 
most malignant spitefulness. For all his elaborate keeping-up of. 
the appearance of benevolence and of piety he was a hypocrite; 
‘and his sententious and voluminous manifestoes on moral ques-. 
tions are no more convincing than the sonorities of a Joseph’ 


_ = 


won his father’s eye degenerated under the influence of absolute’ 
power into a pettifogging interference with court officers and. 
local officials. He kept a spiteful and parsimonious watch over 
every detail of the vast bureaucratic machine, an assiduity 
whose central motive was always that of avarice; and from one 
or other of his splendid palaces he showered edicts of warning 
and remonstrance upon mandarins of every rank. A eunuch no 
~ Jess than a viceroy was Baple to be hauled over the coals by 
PER - this painstaking maftinet. 

ways Chia Ch’ing has a piace in English fete. and Miss 
“ Grantham’ s narrative of this episode is one of the best chapters’ 
in a delightful book. He was the opposite number to Lord 
Amherst in that undignified and farcical affair of the British. 
_ Mission, an embassy which, like ‘the Macartney mission of 


of British commercial interests in.China. Here was an’ affair, 
which can, with unusual justification, be called Gilbertian. The 
missioh ‘was wrecked over the question of kow-tow. ‘Chinese 


mat ritual of the three genuffexions:and the-nine prostra~ 


emotion, sense-impression and thought are perceived as one: 


_ of the nervous system, and ‘those hairs which upward grew’ is per-. 


irae A than Herbert’s own technical originality, and influence on- 
ee others. Her short essay on Crashaw which might have been her. _ 
eae opportunity is perhaps the least satisfactory in the book. She’ 


--—~—s method of Lytton Strachey, has very skilfully evoked its scenes, 
i cnet + and its values. Her book, like Strachey’s Queen Victoria, is in 


his appetite for the apprenticeship of government that, although 4 


| niceties of diplomatic usage and finally parted i 
tempers. Next time (although this is outside Miss. 


; Eerie WhO: were too p 


_detestation of his” generation and of posterity | 


who lacked the most ready gift of his race wrangled ve 


story) the British came back without even ‘the pre 
“diplomacy. This estimate of an Emperor who €a 
bi bs 


annals and on contemporary records, and Miss ‘Grant 
shaped her material into a most engrossing soe of the 
of the Manchu See 


Se a 


inci Dope. By Ferdiamed Ae oe: 
; Hamish Hamilton. 66,7 


the dullness of official ps igs aan the sengationshers of the. 
cheap press. It achieves the first object—it is not dull—and if. 
sensational, so is the subject. The author is convinced that the’ 
world is threatened by a flood of cheap narcotics, and that the by 
means of prevention are inadequate; a theme illustrated lavishly - 
by examples of smuggling. He is less than fair to the efforts 
the League of Nations. What is the use, he argues, of reducing 
the legal output of ‘white drugs’ to the medicinal needs of t 
world, if the only result is a pest of clandestine factories? He for- 
gets that it is only the rationalisation of manufacture under! 
world control which will enable the producer for addiction to be 
penalised; in the days of legal over-production he was sheltered 4 
by the law. Real punishment for the trafficker, as Mr- ‘Tuohy oy 
says, is the next step. How many states treat him for what he is; de: 
a mass murderer? The author muddles the relation between’ — 
opium-smoking and drug-addiction; because the former i is less w. 
deadly he wishes that there were more smoking dens in’ ‘May~ — 
fair and Bloomsbury’. But the pipe and morphine have a com- 
mon source, in over-production of the poppy; so ‘long as that od 
continues, dens for the Oriental and dope for the Westerner will’ — 
continue. The. book picks out the high lights: Bulgaria and the — 
foreign Concessions of China for illicit manufacture, France the = +=; 
traffic, the United States for consumption, and behind all the =e 
‘evil minds’ of the Japanese, officially fostering the drug-trade. 
The descriptions of the loathsome symptoms-of the addict are 
probably salutary, but there is too much of them. The style - 
lush, e.g. ‘You come to Shanghai where we still lead the dance- ~ 
and which is Drug Metropolis and should be more so in future’ 


ise 
ty 


years unless something is done about it. Weare willy-nilly — 


drenched in this problem. . . . There are the Dominions to con=_ 


sider, and at least two of them, Australia and Canada, have 


A A -pavticalar advantage attaches to a work on "ithe Reform 


_ scholar as Professor Constant; and his~ work in its - orig 


Surface. That devotion to the details of government which had — 


formed not unappreciable national yins’ (Yin= craving). This is 
much harder to read than a blue-book; but the work is the only 
one in printed form giving a general account of the ‘Prova 
and ee be read. q 


Bi me ae + ral 


The Rafhenarion? in Engliod = ‘By G. Contant 
_ Sheed and Ward. 16s. » d 


in England by a French Catholic who is also so distinguish 


version, La Réforme en Anelerres has for some time <o eCC 


from the point of view Ae a " Actecheaes or a “comparati 
detached, observer. The account which M. ‘Constant gives : 
is just and singularly unprejudiced; and, on the whole, i it tallies hoe 


with the modern school of English historians, ~particularly- 


| the personal whim of Henry VIII or to account for the ee rir 


incepta ai 


i twenty years earlier, was designed to foster the development | ca 
the Church and tending to naa it asunder’, Sapue a 
- £-It is only-when he comes to deal with ted Guppesstli 
' Monasteries that he allows sentiment-a litth 
custom demanded that the British delegates should fulfil the: rs 

few. Catholic historians.do, how entirely _ 


. Pisa “he te “ a % x 4 > To ofee 
. ir Co a Te oi, ey PN na oP ee eS ‘ 
Se ee) MR ES ee ee - Fa ~ 1 alent al yAe 


: historical importance of Henry VIII’s divorce is not that i Ps vi 


Brewer, Pollard and: Fisher. He recognises, for instance, 
absurd it is to put down a great movement like that, w: 
profound and far-reaching forces in society making fo 
ation in purely personal terms at’all. He says, rightly, tha 


one of the causes in itself, but that by converting into ¢ 
former friendship, it alienated from es the. on 


judgment; and it-is the more curious, since 


| » other “af a ‘this Chrismas ‘Bar 


. Miss Delafield sets an example which others of us_ 
_willdo wellto follow. Thereare probably few people 
with whose tastes you are so well acquainted that 
you. can choose gifts for them without a certain 


amount. of misgiving. What more ideal gift, then, — 
‘than a BOOK TOKEN, “exchangeable by your” 
a rade for the very book he, or she, has been 
= _ wanting to read—and has hesitated to buy. How- | 
ever much you wish to spend, you can buy one or 
"more BOOK TOKENS to that value. Prices are 


“3/6 Sa - V6 -106 & 21- 
= and ovapiples: of these figures, plus 3d. in each 
| case for an attractive little card to bear your 


_ greeting, your own name and your friend’s. 


‘ea Your bookseller will be pleased to give you full information. 


a I 


Insurance Funds and Their 


Investment 


- By F. W. Patsu and G. L. Scuwarrtz. 
(Charts: tins 4s. 6d 


Financial News: “... a most interesting exposition of 
_ the peculiar eee of insurance company investment. 
: ‘Written in non-technical language, the book should not 
fail in its object of service and instruction. for the 
-- general ,public, as well as for students of economics and 
finance.” 


This Money Business. A 
_. Simple Account of the Insti- 
tutions and Working of the 
 BankingandFinancialWorld . 

~~ ~By~ BARNARD ELLINGER, CB. E. (Second 
«+. Bdition.) 6s. 
- This ek writien by a Manchester merchant, describes 
simply an d practically the organisation and working of our 
banking and financial system, and shows how ‘the various 
“parts of the machine form one. coherent whole.. It is 
intended primarily for those with little or no previous 
knowledge of the subject, and should be helpful to 
. young students and those members of the general public 
who are desirous of understanding the important bear- 


ing which international monetary problems have on 
our present distress. : 


‘ Ready December 22nd 
- Dod’s Parliamentary 


_ Companion for 1935 
~ Edited by W. D. S. Taytor. — . 6d. 


af ais Parliamentary Companion ‘contains Py en ; 

- of Members of both ‘Houses of Aarne - complete 
result of the last General Election, and of By-Elections 
up to nar ee Officers of Government Depart- 
_ ments, ‘ar sears pregeats: ete. The Govern-_ 
ent st of Privy Counsellors, The 
‘Judiciary, Overseas Governors, Ambassadors and 
? bers of the Governments of Northern 

Ireland and of the Irish Free State, also pects informa- 

3 tion: as to the Overseas: Dominions, etc.- . 
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GIVE” BOOKS - cx _ GIVE “PLEASURE 


By RICHARD S. LAMBERT. 
12s. 6d. 


_ human history. 


and includes a short history of industrial deve 


_ Edited by JOHN GLOAG. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


_~OLIVER LODGE, and others. Introduction by’ 


Christmas presents ae will aigreetaie} 


ff 
m 
The Railway King» a 


A Study of George Hudson (1800-187 1) and | 
the Business Morals of his Time 


[baer 

“A fascinating piece of social and 

It is a8 everyone’s notice.’ 
—Mor ning Post. 


Industrial Art Explained = 


By JOHN GLOAG. Finely Illustrated. 5s. 


Explains what industrial art is and what it affects, — 


up to the present day. 


If you enjoyed Retertus™ to these talks, you will 
enjoy possessing the books based on them 


Design in Modern Life 


“ Design in Modern Life, supplemented as it is 
by beautifully reproduced illustrations, will help 
to make critical people think clearly about the 
fitness of their environment.”—Sunday Times. 


The Boat Train 


Edited by MARY AGNES HAMILTON. HD 


With Decorations. 5s. A delightful gift-book 
(with a two-colour -title-page) containing many 
adventures both exciting and amusing. 


Exploring the Animal 
World | 


By CHARLES ELTON. Woodcuts by Nora 

S. Unwin. 3s. 6d. “ A nature book charmingly 
done by both author and publishers.” 

—Scots Country Life. rea 

S| 


Science in the Changing = 


World a 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, JULIAN @ 
HUXLEY, J. B. S. HALDANE, SIR @ 


Sir Thomas Holland. 


Second Impression, 4s. 


: Halley Stewart Lecture 
The World’s Economic 
Crisis 
And The Way of Escape 


| By SIR ARTHUR SALTER, SIR JOSIAH ff 


STAMP, J. M. KEYNES, SIR BASIL 


“BLACKETT, SIR W. H. BEVERIDGE, 
and HENRY CLAY. Third Impression. 4s. 6d. x 


M EDI cre 
CARDS & CALENDARS | 


- Beautiful in. 
colour — original 
in design. . Write 
for 32-page Illus- 

trated List post 
free, 


A. pleasure to 
give and a pleas-— 
ute to get. Of 
all good dealers 
or the © Medici 
shops, 


MEDIC! PRINTS. 
Make wonderfully, good . presents, . Hundreds 
to choose: from and at all. prices. Write for 


free Illustrated List of new. prints or send 1/6 
: for Compre. Catalogue with 30 colour® plates. 9 


THE: ‘MEDICI SOCIETY. LTD. ~ 
, 7a Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1; 
26 Alfred Place; 63 Bold Street, rdver bool. 5 


| has written a new book. 
ISLES OF THE 
ISLAND 


with 32. illustrations and 7 maps. — 

ne 7s. 6d. net 
It describes the: ‘islands Mr. Mais spoke 
about in his talks and includes ‘* hate: : 
Left Out.” bie 


2 Children’s Books by sihons wel known: 
Sees the B. B. , Children’ 5 Hour 


TALES: FROM 
EBONY 


Dy HARCOURT WILLIAMS. » 


THE DULL HOUSE 
by KIT HIGSON. 13 5SY net 
The story ‘that was broadcast as “‘ Gerry.” 


PUTNAM— 


tas net: ; 


GIVE A TYPEWRITER 
—NO MORE POPULAR — 
GIFT IMAGINABLE. FOR | 
AN INDIVIDUAL OR 
A WHOLE HOUSEHOLD » 


PO RTABLE TYPEWRITER 


‘A boon to everybody whose social, - literary ; 
or. philanthropic interests involye much writing. _ 
perfect typewriter on a small scale with 
every essential for efficient typing and dupli- 
cating. Standard keyboard. Full 8-inch writing 
line. In choice of attractive colours. 
CASH 


chsh £77 Q 


Complete with Travelling Case 
fitted Stationery Container _and- 
Cleaning Utensils. 


mAs on C44 Lala Terms.) 


name * and 
~ address on 
. margin and- post 


BAR-LOCK (1925) C0. 
NOTTINGHAM, © 


“ENGLAND. “' this “advt, to 
& FS, eink See “. Nottingham. for full’ 
“Telephone: 75151/2, ‘particulars and easy - 


payment fernts. 9 oon pte 


SUDAN 


KHARTOUM 
on the Blue Nile, 1,200 feet above sea level, 
enjoys a perfect winter climate, 


OMDURMAN 
near by, stretches for seven miles along the. 
banks of the great river. Almost every African 
tribe is represented in this wonderful native city. 


PORT SUDAN . 


_ is served by the principal. Steamship ‘Companies | 


and Dining. and Sleeping Car expresses leave |] 


twice weekly for Khartoum. Good sea-fishing 


is obtainable, 
There are Hotels at Khartoum, Port sass Wadi Halfa, 
and Juba—all under the management: of the Sudan ‘Rail-. 
ways, and well-appointed steamers leave Khartoum every 
fortnight for Juba, over 1,000 miles up the White Nile, 
where connection is made via Nimule, with the services of 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways to Nairobi and Mombasa. 


- Travelling via Egypt, the journey is pe erformed in. perfect 
. comfort by express steamers and i 


ning and Seite 
Car trains.’ 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


: THE. SUDAN is one of the most easily accessible 


countries in which Big Game" abounds. 


PRIVATE STEAMERS 


can be chartered at fixed .rates, which include catering, 
‘servants, transport animals,. forage and attendants, bearers, | 
skinners and camp equipment. 


‘Excursions can also be arranged in conjunction with the Game + 
. » Warden, Khartoum. . ; 


= i Particulars of Inclusive Tours, Through Inclusive Tickets at reduced 


‘rates, Hotels, etc.,-apply: 


SUDAN RAILWAYS 


- WELLINGTON | HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM ‘GATE, LONDON, Sw. ce { 


; Telegrams: Sudanology, Sowest, London, — 


Telephone; Victoria 63 13, 


Yea? 


iniquity, but ee fee here 
lazy; bed sang lives at one 


Eths: eS nor the eecHtry peines sa 


ae. Baer of ane loot’; they did -not:-by. far ri 
> of 1 ‘the Property remained i in | Henry’ s hands. vee 


ses, the Brarcieli we still rae mith us! 
s a pity a a book So excellent and oy sleage should, eg 


Eolas ee altogether. Tt is still n more geprettable that so 


coversial preface by Mr. Belloc, in which all the bees in his 
net come buzzing out: that Henry was really a weak char- 
Ps that the Reformation’s success was the handiwork of 
il; that the period 1560-90 was a time of misery and declin- 
wealth—a none a Pe for which’ eke is no evidence; that 


‘History IS TAUGHT TODAY with a | regard for the social and 


zg economic life of the people as well as for political events, to an . 


Fe extent ‘which was unknown even a generation ago, And so most 
a of 1 us have some acquaintance with the so-called Saxon system 


everyone’s flocks and herds. 


to England too precisely. Nor can we state the extent to which 


advantages of consolidated farms in place of these scattered 
holdings were realised more and more as commercial farming 


: _ inclosure movement proceeded rapidly, and many open arable 
were laid down to grass for sheep farming, particularly 
Midland counties. To such an extent was the movement 


fs for consolidation carried at this time that its social conse- 


quences threatened to be serious, and_ there were attempts by 
eo. the Government to check it. — 

i 5 through the Stuart times the movement continued, 
at a slower pace. By voluntary agreements for exchange, 
1 by purchase, the strip farms in the big open fields gave 
to more compact holdings in relatively small inclosures. 


t 


lace to the practice of inclosure by private Act of Parlia- 
The improvement of live stock, the introduction of new 
: new merges combined with the demands of a 


: work to wes he has) 


nie M. Constant i is § Gite mistaken in - " 
_ The title of this book-in no way misleads en ea ite Here arc __ 


larly a work should have been provided with a merely con- 3 


of farming, under which the plough lands and even the grass ~ 
lands of the parish were divided amongst the inhabitants not 
in compact holdings as we see them-today, but in little strips,” 
F rarely more than an acre and generally less, scattered in three 
_ great arable fields and in the meadows. The three ploughed 

- fields were farmed on a strict rotation to which everyone had 
to conform. The arable fields, after the corn harvest, and the 
meadows, after the hay harvest, provided grazing in common 


the system is commonly attributed to the Saxon invasion, 
Jut it would be wiser, probably, not to date its first introduction — 


enetrated through England except in general terms. It is 
i to have been unknown in Kent, and we find no traces of 
_ over large areas which were under forest a thousand years’ 
_ ago. And it seems probable that it did not extend into Cornwall, 
most of Wales, and perhaps Cumberland and Westmorland. 
But the evidence is incomplete, and much research is needed’ 
a before a final pronouncement could be made. What we do know 
is that from the Black Death, if not earlier, this system of land: 
tenure, wherever manifest, was slowly being modified, and the 


a - the place of subsistence farming. Thus, in Tudor times, 
when the demand from the Continent for wool was strong, the 


‘In the eighteenth century there was again a’ speeding up, and 
the procedure, somewhat casual and varied, of former times — 


olly due to th 
Anne Boleyn’. T 


declared judgmen: a 
Real Advennirés Siegert gh 6 


_ genuine accounts of endurance, hardship and excitement, in 


" are more absorbing than any imaginary work can be, and remind 


us (in the words of the Preface) that ‘our own age has been ~ 


~ 


singularly prodigal i in finding tasks for the stout-hearted’. Storms 
* at sea, blizzards in the Alps, nights on the veldt; perils in the 
* Andes, avalanches, war escapes, bush fires, sojourns with can- 
“ nibals—these are some of the adventures: Rex Clements, 
_ Hilaire Belloc, Kingsley Fairbridge, A. F. Tschiffely, Sir Francis 


- Younghusband, A. J. Evans, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and May 


- Kingsley are among the authors. For the rest, there is Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s “End of the Boat Journey’, from his book South, 

» Captain Scott’s Diary for the last days of the tragic return from 
‘ the South Pole, and F. S. Smythe’s description of the final 


. climb in the conquering of Mount Kamet. The extracts have © 


* been selected by E. W. Parker and edited by W. T. Hutchins. 


. * which have most stirred his interest. 


ae : Farming History i in ‘Miniature 


= ooton m Pagnell. The pencultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. By A. G. Rustoa and Denis avin, 
a ‘ _ Arnold. 25s. 


growing urban population for food, stimulated the more pro- 
gressive landowners and farmers to get away from the old 
system, under which the pace of all was necessarily that of the 
slowest. By the end of the century, the greater number of the 
open fields and commons had been inclosed; by the middle of 
the nineteenth century there were only a few remaining. Today, 
there is but one, the parish of Laxton, in Nottinghamshire, 
where this system of land tenure still apa in alli its essential 
features. 


The little Yorkshire parish of Foctatl Papeete Paice is the 
subject of an intensive study-by Dr. Ruston and Mr. Witney, 


» which straightforward narratives, by their obvious authenticity, 


Biographical notes add to the interest, and a list of sources. gives. Le 
the reader an opportunity to pursue further those narratives “4 


remained uninclosed until about 1794. It is noteworthy” ‘that 


in a time when Parliamentary inclosure was’ common, this 


parish was consolidated and re-allotted: by the landlord himself, - 


an arrangement which was only possible where the whole 
parish was in single ownership or at most in very | few hands. 
At one time the manor belonged to the ancient family of 
Luttrell, the present-day representatives ‘of whom still hold 
property in West Somerset of which they were possessed at the 
same time, and the authors have reproduced some of the well- 
known pictures from the Luttrell Psalter. Some 400 years after 
the Conquest, the manor ceased for the first time to pass by 
descent, and after various ownerships it was bought, in 1605, 
by Sir Richard Hutton, with whose family it remained till 1704, 
when it passed by purchase to Patience Warde (a man, his name 
notwithstanding), from whom the present owner, Colonel 
William St. Andrew Warde-Aldam, is descended. 


The munimentroomat the Hall at Hooton Pagnell is singularly 
rich in manorial records, and it is mainly from this source 
that the authors have constructed their history. Two documents 
particularly must be mentioned which throw valuable light on 
the method by which inclosure of waste lands by agreement 
was effected. The first is dated as early as 1602, and deals with 
the division of the Common Wood at Hooton; the other, dated 
1692, deals with the allotment and inclosure of 18 acres of 

waste called the Town Scuttards. 


The book is an interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
the progress of farming from the open field to inclosure, but 
as such it may be doubted whether another place might not 
have been more suitable for the account of the history and 
development of tenant-right and for the expression of the 
authors’ views on the tithe controversy, =... 
. C. S. OrwIN 
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rISS STEAD’S first book, The Salzburg Tales, was 
exceptionally well received when it appeared about a 
year ago. In plan’ it somewhat resembled The 
‘ Decameron, for it created a frame for the stories it con- 

wisinisd, transposing them into a separate little interior world; its 
- most arresting quality was an apparently inexhaustible invention, 
_ by turns fantastic, tragic and witty. Miss Stead’s latest book is a 
novel; it has not been so well received as her first one; but it 
seems to me to be a work of incomparably greater depth and 


ig _ range. As Miss Stead is a writer whose quality of imagination . 


and thought informs all that she writes and~ penetrates every 
- sentence, the only way to give an idea of it is by quotation. The 
_ boy Michael. Baugenault i is recovering from an illness, and the 
following passage is from a-description of a: sleepless night 
which he spent at the window of his room: 


The river of heaven flowed wide, deep and avindlesr: and the 

suffocated stars rolled slowly on their white flanks through the celes- 
tial currents. It was October; the strewn silver meteors shaken fresh 
from the airy crests went silting and glinting down through the signs 
of the Zodiac, and the hoofs of the Centaur, plunging and curvetting, 
- beat up the dust of the Milky Way. The early morning moon in its last 
quarter sank gradually to the foot of the sky and entered: the feathery 
boughs of the churchyard yews. Its sallow beam stole over the scat- 
tered trunks like bones, sunken in wet clay and smirched with mosses; 
it drew out the coarse grass and ivy-ends in shadows. 


The next passage is from Michael’s story of his own ite: told 


to his sister Catherine: 


Why i is there so much darkness in a the rand that even the sun.can 
only illuminate a small part of our day, at noon? ... If you dig in the 
earth, it is dark within, despite the gold and fire ‘contained there. If 


you penetrate beyond the diffusing envelope of air, the heavens are’ 


black; if you even look into the heart of a tree, darkness seems to rush 
forth as you cleave the bark; thus man goes on his way peering. The 
greatest occasions of life are made mysteries, such as birth, love and 
the adoration | of God—the womb, dark and without air, the “earth, the 
same; light is but a temporary star in our existence. 


The last quotation is from a conversation peices Michael 


and his mother: 

-I remember. hundreds of dreams, some of them dreamed in child- 
hood. I would like to go on telling them all to you, it is such an ardent 
pleasure for me to talk about them; it is as if I were eating honey, and 


instead of clothes I wrapped myself in a vestment of sunlight. The. 


veilis thin between me’and the spinning chamber of the fates; when I 


die I will go there and dip my hands in tite unwoven raw material of 


pte: for once. i 


Now it seems to me that what distinguishes these three 
‘passages, apart from. their strangeness, is that in them Miss 


Stead appears to be at once inventing and discovering the world | 


she writes about. It is impossible, when she is at her best, to 
separate these two activities in her work; her inventions are 
living inventions, real additions to the world. one’ s mind con- 
ceives, or, to use another analogy, a revelation “of things that 
had been hidden or absent before. The possession. of such a gift 


is very rare, especially in a novelist; and in Miss Stead it is 
united with a comprehensive and radical intellect. Her style 


with its large movement and exactitude of phrase is the natural 
vehicle for such an endowment; occasionally it might be called 


_ rhetorical, but the rhetoric is genuine, a form of. eloquence 


‘proper to intense imaginative and intellectual passion. . 
hese quotations should give some idea of the ciality of 


Miss Stead’s genius; to know its richness the reader will have . 


‘to go to the book itself. It is a very unequal book, not because’ 
- some of it is good and some bad (for there is hardly a page in it’ 
which can be called bad), but because it is good i in half-a-dozen 


ways, and its virtues are sometimes merged in the-most dis-_ 


-concerting fashion, there being too many of them in places 
where they are not expected, and too few of them -in -others 
where they are wanted. For instance, Miss Stead allots to one 
of her characters, Baruch Mendelssohn, an unlimited capacity 
for witty and curious speculation; but at, one point in the book 
she gives us so much of it that it becomes almost wearisome, in 


spite of its brilliance. Her management of the story is equally. 
begonea5 ead: has a powerful sift of Saree as her 


ee Sm Reviewed bySEDWIN MUIR : i oe 
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preface to The Salzburg 7 Tales shee: he can eos, a fi 
on the stage with the utmost firmness. But when her char: 
are there she cannot set them: moving naturally; they either do 
move at all, like Baruch Mendelssohn, or else they move in . 
fits and starts, like Michael Baugenault and his sister Catherine. 

To attempt a précis of the story would therefore be hopeles 
The setting, as the title indicates, is Sydney; I 
streets of that city are vividly evoked, no reader  ¢ 
to find a picture of Australian life in the book. ‘None o 
characters is” ordinary; the best idea one can oe of mo: j 


genius. They have so ih life, and life of juckt a rare iin 
that they do not know what to do with it. The value of the bo 
does not depend on their reality as creatures of flesh and blo 
but rather on a visionary imaginative power which turns them 
all into spirits. This book, with all its brilliant faults, seems 
to me to be a work of genius. ; : 

_ With Grey Granite Mr. Grassic Gibbon stn off his” 
trilogy of Scottish life. It is in one way the best of the 1 
parts: it has all the good qualities of Sunset Song and Clou 
Howe and it has fewer of their defects. Mr. Grassic Gibbon’ Baie 


‘main virtues as a writer seem to me to be, first, an impetuous, _ 4 


Rabelaisian, all-embracing humour, and, secondly, a style which - 
rushes in full spate, carrying away with it cleanly whatever es 


’ chooses’ to say, however ribald or bitter. If he were to attempt a 


purely comic picture of Scottish life, a comic picture which 
would at the same time be quite serious, and exclude neither - oe 

ribaldry nor the most radical satire, one imagines that he would - 
produce something extremely powerful. In the first two volumes — i 
of his trilogy there was a great difference between his serious - ‘a 
characters and his comic characters, a ‘difference’ somewhat 
resembling that between Scott’s heroes and heroines and his — 
humbler Fie iad though, of course, not so hacen 


a woman. In Grey Granite she bocce: bee more & 
real; but one has only to compare her with Ma bee 
splendidly drawn portrait, to see how pale she is in compariso 
The industrial town of Duncairn, with its strikers. and un 
ployed workmen, is described so vividly that one can see. pa 
smell it; the inmates of the boarding house run by Ma Clegh 
and Chris are pinned to the wall with almost scornful ease = 
account of the beating up of young Ewan Tavendale by the 
police is extremely powerful. But when the. author con 
his heroine at the end to the scenes of her childhood and 

her there, one feels again that he is describing what he wi 
to be, not what would be. One cannot take such a thing ser: 
but one can take the humour and the satire and the p 
behind them with the utmost seriousness. ; i“ 

The greater part of The Balcony consists of an evoca 

boy’s childhood in London about the beginning of th 
The smaller part consists of generalisations. on the bi 
periences drawn from later knowledge. The first 
sensitively and sometimes beautifully done; the’ second is ; 
best sensible, and at worst trite or sentimental. The thoughts 
and feelings of a child are the most difficult things in the work 
to explain or judge; if they are simplified they become mer 
childish in the adult sense. The wisest thing, one in ines 
to leave them as they are, and let the reader come 
interpretation of them. Had Mr. Bell done that his : 
have been delightful from get 2s to end. “As 
most aoe lietle book. 


(Sheed and “Ward)—all 7s: aa and The Porgy D 


